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NEWS OF 


_ gene have now got to such a pitch at Lake Success that the 
imposition of a veto by Russia (with Poland usually dancing 
attendance) is becoming the rule rather than the exception. The latest 
cases of this concern Greece and the admission of new members. As 
to the new members, Russia objects to Eire, Portugal and Trans- 
jordan on various specious pleas, the real reason clearly being the 
assumption that all three (even Eire) are of the British way of 
thought; and the British member of the Security Council had 
opposed the admission of Russia’s protégés, Albania and Outer 
Mongolia. On the face of it the Security Council’s recommendation 
to the Assembly on the admission of new members would seem to 
be a procedural question, requiring only the support of any seven 
members, and therefore not open to veto by a permanent member, 
but that practice has apparently not been followed. The use of the 
veto on the Greek question is much more serious. The situation 
on that country’s northern frontiers is grave in the extreme, and 
the United Nations’ own commission of inquiry, as well as various 
other sources of information, have proved incontestably that the 
Greek rebels are being actively supported from Bulgaria, Albania 
and Yugoslavia. On Tuesday the United States member of the 
Security Council proposed a resolution censuring the Governments 
of those three countries and suggesting that the United Nations 
Commission now in the Balkans should remain there till permanent 
observers could be sent out. Nine of the eleven members of the 
Council voted for the resolution ; Russia and Poland voted against ; 
the resolution was therefore lost. This kind of division, which 
recurs time after time, cannot continue, for Russia is thereby reducing 
the United Nations to a nullity. The General Assembly must probe 
whole situation next month from top to bottom, 


Progress and Tension in India 
I: will be well to be prepared for a critical period in India. No 
one ever supposed that the transition now in progress could be 
carried through without friction that might at any moment become 
ious. The first enthusiasm at the actua! achievement of inde- 


THE WEEK 


Nothing could be more unfortunate than what has happened here, 
the Indian and Muslim members of the Partition’ Commission 
differing radically, thus throwing on the British chairman, Sir 
Cyril Radcliffe, the onus of himself giving a ruling which, 
whatever it might be, was bound to create acute dissatisfaction on 
the part of one community or the other. In any such case racial, 
geographic, economic and transport considerations almost invariably 
point in different directions ; critics can therefore always concentrate 
on those that have been disregarded because others on balance 
bulked larger. In this case the fact that the award is purely British 
makes the situation still more difficult. Actually there is no obvious 
reason for cavilling at Sir Cyril Radcliffe’s finding, which incident- 
ally gives Amritsar to India and Lahore to Pakistan, and apart from 
minor adjustments which may be voluntarily agreed on it will no 
doubt be accepted. But it has in the first instance tended rather to 
stimulate than to check the racial outbreaks in the East and West 
Punjab, where fatal casualties have been deplorably heavy. But Mr. 
Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan, are 
equally resolved to see order restored; their collaboration in that 
is of good omen ; it will be needed in many other fields, 


The French Socialists 

The central distinction between the Third Republic and the Fourth 
is that whereas under the former the crises occurred and the Govern- 
ments fell, under the latter the crises occur and the Government does 
not fall. The reason usually given—and M. Ramadier repeated it 
at the party Congress at Lyons last week-end—is that, caught 
between the opposed perils of Gaullism and Communism, the coali- 
tion of Socialists, Radicals and M.R.P. can only ayoid handing power 
to either by hanging together and excluding both. Whether or not 
this is an adequate explanation will now be put to the test For 
M. Ramadier has come back from Lyons saddled with a party direct- 
ing committee 20 of whose 31 members distrust his policy, and with 
an instruction to practise a doctrinaire Socialist policy even if by so 
doing he destroys the coalition. If he succeeds in remaining Prime 
Minister of France at the head of a minority group in a minority 
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must be strong. Yet there are reasons to believe that he will do it. 
The Socialists took office last January in the face of the disapproval 
of many members of the party and it may yet turn out that 
the talk of Socialist principles at the party congress was a blowing 
off of steam, and that the Government can succeed in its policy of 
holding down wages and prices against the advice of the trade unions. 
The immediate issue is the rather different one of the Statute of 
Algiers. M. Ramadier is now committed to a version which will 
lead to a predominance of Muslim power in the new Algerian 
Assembly. The M.R.P. are doubly opposed to this since they 
favour the strengthening rather than the weakening of the tie with 
France and since the version has the approval of the Communists. 
The issue is one which strongly marks the dividing line between 
Right and Left in France and in making up its mind the M.R.P. 
determines its own future. If it votes for M. Ramadier it saves the 
Government and forfeits the principle. If it votes against, it may 
fall into the open arms of General de Gaulle while driving the 
Socialists into those of the Communists. It is doub:ful whether the 
forces of moderation in France could survive such lethal embraces. 


Relapse in Indonesia 

The difficulty of preventing violence from taking its course is 
being demonstrated in the case of Indonesia. The Dutch, having 
begun military action on July 2oth and ended it on August 4th, have 
been behaving in an exemplary manner ever since. The Republican 
attitude, on the other hand, has been more and more provocative until 
it has become doubtful whether even the pretence of a truce can be 
kept up much longer. The events speak for themselves. The United 
States offered to mediate between the parties ; the offer was accepted 
by the Dutch and only half-accepted by the Republicans, who wished 
to make conditions as to the form which the mediation should take. 
The Security Council took the steps required of it under Article II 
of the Charter and called upon the parties to cease fire, settle their 
dispute, and keep the Council informed ; the Dutch swallowed the 
implication that the Republic of Indonesia could be regarded as a 
sovereign State but would not agree to arbitration by the Security 
Council, while the Republicans asked the Council to order the Dutch 
to withdraw to their starting positions. The Dutch reaction has the 
sanction of strict legality, while the Indonesian reaction is contrary 
to common sense, since a withdrawal of Dutch troops would be 
immediately followed by reprisals upon innocent and defenceless 
people. M. Gromyko accepts the Indonesian case and professes to 
see in the American offer of mediation an insult to the authority 
of the Security Council, thus simultaneously prejudging the issue 
and giving encouragement to irresponsible Indonesian elements. 
In the meantime the guerrilla activity of the Republicans is reaching 
such a pitch that the Dutch troops may be unable to hold their fire 
The sufferers, as usual, will be the people of Java. 


much longer. 


European Customs Union ? 


The difficulties in the way of a European customs union are very 
great. The speeches made by the delegates at the Paris economic 
conference, including Sir Oliver Franks for the British, demonstrate 
that beyond question. But that does not alter the fact that, if inter- 
national collaboration means anything, the difficulties will have in 
the long run to be overcome. Progress towards political unity in 
Europe at present suffers from so many handicaps that every possible 
aid must be given to strengthening of economic ties, and the removal 
of customs barriers is an obvious prerequisite of closer association. 
But although it takes its place in a long-term plan it must not be 
assumed that a customs union is an essential part of the agreement 
necessary to provide a European contribution to the Marshall Plan. 
In the first place, quantitative restrictions on trade are far more effec- 
tive at the moment than customs barriers, besides being of much 
greater importance in the American view. In the second place the 
complete working out of a customs union would, as Sir Oliver 
Franks points out, take years, whereas the work of the Paris con- 
ference must be completed in a matter of weeks. Nevertheless it is 
a legitimate aim, and the British and French delegations have recog- 
nised it as such. Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg have gone 
further and formed their own Benelux customs union and the 
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countries of Scandinavia may follow suit. There is no reason why the 
progress which began with an Italian suggestion at the conference, 
and is to be continued by a specially appointed study group, should 
ever be checked until the final aim is achieved. After all, the ideal of 
European economic unity has more solid and lasting foundations than 
the need to present Mr. Marshall with a scheme which he can show to 
the American people as an incentive to further aid. Marshal] Plan or 
no Marshall Plan there would have had to be a European economic 
conference sooner or later, and on its agenda proposals for a customs 
union would have been bound to appear. 


What the Unions Think 


Beset by industrial crisis and ruled by a Government whose indus- 
trial policy is profoundly influenced, if not entirely determined, by 
trade unions, the ordinary citizen may be excused for turning to the 
agenda of the annual Trades Unions Congress with something of 
the pathetic hope of a child asking for bread. However that may be, 
the 79 resolutions due to be considered at Southport next month 
look uncommonly like a shower of stones. The views of the unions 
on non-industrial subjects may be charitably passed over, since that 
is not their province, though a resolution on Greece which calls for 
pressure to force reforms upon the present Government and does 
not sO much as mention interference by Greece’s neighbours at 
least calls for mention. But no responsible citizen can either pass 
over or view without muisgiving and downright fear the majority 
of the resolutions on industrial matters. With the exception of a 
single sensible proposal for a public enquiry into the building industry 
there is practically no evidence of a proper grasp of the gravity of 
the situation, of the general direction (much less the particular 
characteristics) of the measures necessary to meet it, or of the needs 
of the nation as a whole as distinct from the sectional interests of 
union members. What can be said of a document which contains 
proposals for three new nationalisation schemes side by side with 
a plea for a 40-hour week and several resolutions aimed at reducing 
the already tenuous Governmental power to control any of the 
actions of unions? What view of the fuel situation prompts the 
National Union of Mineworkers to call for the endorsement of their 
“Charter” as a prerequisite of greater coal production, and the 
Cigarette Machine Operators’ Society to advocate the abolition of 
“Summer Time”? The hope that some of these resolutions will 
be defeated at Southport is the only hope that emerges. 


The Price of Vegetables 


The attack on the arrangements for marketing fruit and vegetables 
was bound to begin somewhere, and it is natural that it should have 
begun with an exasperated improvisation. The experiment of 
the group of market gardeners who are selling vegetables direct to the 
housewives of Croydon is entirely deserving of the forbearance 
of the Ministry of Food to what is technically an offence, but it 
remains an experiment. The problem is complex, and it is there- 
fore unlikely to be finally broken by a measure which is not so 
much a positive arrangement for marketing vegetables as a desperate 
device for cutting losses. There is first of all the difficulty that the 
costs of wholesale and retail marketing of vegetables in labour and 
transport are higher now than they were before the war. Since 
the war the dishonest element has clearly expanded, and the cost of 
dishonesty, represented in part by the large fines cheerfully paid by 
“barrow boys” and others, is borne by the public in the form of 
higher prices. Again, some honest traders have been led to 
forget the old logic of small profits and quick returns simply because 
they cannot find enough assistants to shovel the goods out to the 
public. Finally there is the incorrigible willingness of the public 
to pay the prices asked. There is no piecemeal cure for all this. 
When the official controls are removed on September 1st there may 
be a change for the better. If controls are removed, if unnecessary 
costs are cut out, if the trade is purged of its dishonest elements, if 
growers in general show the courage of the Croydon experimenters, 
and if housewives always shop in the cheapest market, the preblem 
will be on the way to solution. But it will not be solved until all 
goods, and not vegetables alone, are plentiful, and the days of 
suppressed inflation are over. 
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CRISIS AND ACTION 


OR seven weeks any country having current earnings of 
sterling has been able to convert those earnings into dollars 
at British expense. The devices resorted to in order to carry out 
this transaction have been so many and varied that not one single 
expert can put his hand on his heart and say he foresaw them all. 
Mr. Dalton, that most self-confident of all experts, foresaw less 
than most, as is plainly shown by his recent statements as to the 
period for which our dollar reserves would last. And now the 
limit has been reached. Britain can go on shovelling dollars over 
the counter no longer, and the experiment of convertible sterling 
is over. The downhill rush has been arrested just before the bottom. 
Of the remaining remnant of the loan, $450,000,000 is in process 
of withdrawal and $400,000,000 remains frozen in the United 
States. The exhaustion of the loan has been anticipated by the 
belated action of the British Government, but the moral for the 
British public remains the same. There is nothing before us but 
the long uphill climb to stability. The few dollars which remain to 
us can be carefully husbanded, but they are only a drop in the 
bucket. From now on every dollar we spend must first be earned. 
The only satisfaction in that—and it is by no means inconsiderable 
after the shilly-shallyings of the past months—is that we now know 
where we are. 

The position in which we find ourselves is grim indeed. Coun- 
tries which were willing enough to sell goods to us in return for 
dollars, which would buy everything, will be less willing to sell 
those goods in return for sterling, which for the time being will 
buy only that limited range and quantity of goods which we are 
able to export. In the long run we shall be able to export more, 
at a heavy cost to our immediate standard of living, and those 
countries which are willing to gamble on our future by piling 
up inconvertible sterling against the day when it will be convertible 
will get their reward. But they will not all be willing. The crisis 
is in large part a crisis of confidence. We have to convince the 
world that we can win through. What has to be demonstrated is 
that the maintenance of a strong and prosperous Britain is a strictly 
practical aim. It is the measure of the seriousness of our plight, 
and of the failure of our Government to anticipate and provide 
against our present troubles, that such an assurance is exceedingly 
hard to give. We have faith in our powers and our tenacity and 
we have the assurance that, however hard the next few years may 
be, we shall win through. The President of the Federation of 
British Industries, who is in a position to know the basic facts con- 
cerning our ultimate productive power, said in Melbourne on 
Tuesday that we would be in the old strong position after some 
three years. The more intelligent and observant Americans must 
have noticed that, whatever our immediate financial difficulties, 
British productivity in many industries is already above the pre- 
war level. We feel in our bones that we shall be all right in the 
end, but the world is not primarily concerned with what we feel 
in our bones. It wants the kind of facts which will reassure a 
banker that he is supporting a going concern rather than staving 
off the evil day for an incurable bankrupt. 

We possess very few facts of this kind. The last dregs of 
the dollar loan will not last long even with the present restric- 
tions on their use. As to our industry, it is possible to point 
to our high and growing steel production and to our output 
of ships, vehicles and other important items, and we should 
certainly draw attention to these things firmly and frequently. 
But the whole edifice of reconstruction is periodically shaken 
by the coal-production figures, and a few more reports like 
those of recent weeks will finally knock it sideways. What 
defence have we against foreign criticism, when coal output is barely 


topping 3,000,000 tons a week, when the Coal Board at the head of 
the newly nationalised industry has not the power to decide in 
what way the agreed additional hours are to be worked, when 
recruitment is falling off while Poles stand idle, and when that 
offensive failure Mr. Shinwell remains Minister of Fuel and Power? 
And since the vast majority of people in this country would regard 
an early attempt to nationalise the iron and steel industry as the 
final proof of the incompetence of the present Government, how 
can we blame foreigners for thinking the same? 

It is not suggested for one moment that all that is needed at this 
moment is a little British self-abasement. It is our prerogative, 
as well as our duty, to put our own house in order, even though 
some of the American criticisms of our policy happen to be the 
right ones. Moreover, it would be unrealistic as well as cowardly 
to fail to emphasise the fact that some of the responsibility for the 
present state of affairs rests on American shoulders. However 
little the British Government may have done to prevent the 
breakdown, and however widespread among the working popula- 
tion is the illusion that we can get out of our troubles without hard 
work and short rations, the immediate crisis is a dollar crisis. As 
far back as 1943, responsible officials of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, in a remarkable document called The United States 
in the World Economy, pointed out the consequences of a situation 
in which the U.S.A. persistently and by her own action caused the 
world demand for dollars to exceed the supply. Such recognition 
as there has been of those consequences has been too little and 
too late. American imports have been expanded and loans and 
grants have been made, but today nearly every country in the 
world is short of dollars. It is therefore perfectly natural that there 
should be a general rush towards any country which happens to 
have dollars for disposal. Between July 15th and August 21st that 
country was the United Kingdom. We were required—by the 
Americans—to provide dollars to all comers until we had no more. 
But although that may be the climax of our financial crisis, it will 
not be the end of the world dollar shortage. The only question 
will now be—who is the next victim? In this matter, our right 
attitude to the Americans is not one of apology but of protest. We 
have both made the mistake, but Britain alone takes the conse- 
quences, The Marshall plan may yet turn out to be the right way 
out of a world dollar shortage, but we cannot be sure of that, and 
in any case it will come too late to save us. 

It is a great tribute to the American people that right-thinking 
men still do not despair of the ability and willingness of the United 
States to assist Britain’s efforts to get herself out of the present 
sorry mess. Immediate American measures can do little to cure 
it, even if measures such as the cancellation of the offending 
clauses in the loan agreement could be readily taken. Even in 
the long run the investment of American capital abroad which 
the situation requires may exceed the capacity of the American 
lender. Hope is clouded enough. But there is also the fact that 
the present outline of United States foreign policy is difficult to 
distinguish. Complaints that nobody knows quite what Mr. 
Marshall is up to are even more common in the United States 
than they are in the outside world. The unwillingness to appease 
the Russians further is all but explicit, but that situation has been 
brought about by Mr. Molotov as much as by Mr. Marshall. And 
beyond that nearly everything is dark. At one and the same time 
it is rumoured that Mr. Marshall wants to bring all aid for Europe 
under a single plan, and the Paris conference proceeds on that 
assumption, while on the other hand negotiations on the British 
dollar position, Ruhr coal, German industry and world trade are 
carried on in separate compartments. So far, as Mr. Marshall’s 
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policy has unfolded, it has shown a massive consistency and 
purpose, but the time for drawing all the present threads together 
is surely overdue. 

Yet it is impossible to despair. The lesson of history is that, 
however painfully, awkwardly and belatedly American policy is 
formed it usually comes right in the end. We must certainly not 
give up the attempt to push it in what we believe to be the right 
direction. But results can only be hoped for in the immediate 
future through a relief of our present dollar difficulties, and in 
the distant future through a swinging of the full weight of 
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America in the direction of an investment in world prosperity. 
Between these two limits lies our own stony road of plain living 
and hard work. It is certain to be a long road, and at its beginning 
it may be fearful, for one possibility of sterling inconvertibility is 
that we may have to cut down our imports of raw materials, which 
means industrial unemployment—the most tragic waste of all. Our 
only satisfaction, if that happens, will be that we have nothing to 
lose and. everything to gain. Perhaps that is the true state of 
affairs, and perhaps we should have been better off if we had 
realised it sooner. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ATHER paradoxically the warnings of still harder times to come, 

and various other depressing news in Thursday’s papers, had on 
me, and no doubt on most other people, a quite tonic effect. The 
suggestion that at last somebody was beginning to do something 
instead of continuing to let everything go on drifting does at least 
foreshadow a change for the better. Most of it ought to have been 
done long ago, and the Government will not escape and does not 
deserve to escape, heavy censure for its laisser faire attitude in face 
of crisis. Now there do seem to be real signs of movement. We 
have been told for months that our rations may have to be cut; 
now we are told they are going to be cut; well, let them be cut as 
soon as may be as a start towards balancing our accounts. For we 
clearly can balance them. This country never looked less like being 
down and out. Its productive capacity is as high as ever it was. 
But world-conditions, of course, necessitate readjustments here, and 
life will be hard till they have been carried through. Politically the 
crisis may yet force us back on a coalition government, though no- 
body wants one and on the whole it is not likely to happen. Mean- 
while I am glad to see the flat denial of the improbable reports of 
Mr. Attlee’s intention to resign. The Prime Minister has his limita- 
tions, but he very definitely has his qualities, and the moment you 
begin considering the series of changes which his resignation would 
entail the desirability of his remaining where he is stands out a mile. 

* * * * 

Having been unimpressed by Mr. Attlee’s broadcast I expected 
to be, but was not, much more impressed by Mr. Churchill's. 
There is one salient difference between the Premier and the ex- 
Premier ; to the latter you can’t help listening, to the former you 
can. But I personally was not in the mood for a high-flavoured, 
all-out party speech at a juncture like this, and I doubt if many 
people were. It is easy enough to criticise the Government. Most 
of us could do it more or less to our own satisfaction in our clumsy 
way—which is very different from Mr. Churchill’s finished aggres- 
sion. But what every man, woman and sentient child wants to know 
today is what ought to be done. And I find it just plain incompre- 
hensible that Mr. Churchill should say as he did say: 

“ But then I am asked ‘What would you do, Mr. Churchill, 
if you had the responsibility and the power which you had in 
the days of Dunkirk ?’ If I had that power, with a Cabinet 
of the best ability and experience in the country, which I 
certainly would gather, we would give you promptly and in 
good time the decisions which are necessary.” 

The Government has asked Parliament for a blank cheque. The 
cheque Mr. Churchill wants is just as blank. 

* * * * 

But on one point Mr. Churchill was undoubtedly right—in 
appealing to the ablest and most enterprising of British workers not 
to desert the ship by emigrating just at the moment when maximum 
output is needed to produce exports wherewith to buy necessary 
imports. It will be a great pity if any controversy develops on this 
matter with Australia. It is natural that that Dominion should want 
immigrants, that it should want them from Britain and that it 
should want them of the best quality. But Mr. Calwell, the 
Australian Minister of Immigration, is not helping matters when he 
talks about Britain not being able to support her population and 
people wanting to get out of England because they think war ig 
coming in twelve months. That is panic talk, and very much to 


be deplored. However, as the maximum number which can be 
transported to Australia at present is 15,000 a year, a figure which 
includes whole families, the drain on British labour is limited. 

. * * x 

Senator Styles Bridges is Chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee in the United States and as such deals with all financial 
proposals. When he went to his local New Hampshire railway 
station recently to buy a ticket for Washington the booking-clerk 
observed in that companionable way so much more common on the 
other side of the Atlantic: “I don’t know what the hell you think 
about this Marshall plan, but I don’t understand it, and by God I 
don’t think you understand it.” The Senator stalled diplomatically, 
and the ticket-seller (he was rather a strong-mouthed ticket-seller) 
went on: “Well I think we’ve done about enough for the rest of 
the world and Europe. I see we’ve spent twenty billion dollars on 
them since the war ended and they’re not a damned bit better off 
than when we started. It’s about time we used our money to do 
things in this country.” If you want the average American, there, 
no doubt, he is. The story is told by Time, the well-known and 
widely circulated American weekly, which uses it as the start of 
an article showing why America should still do more for the world 
and Europe. Happily it is a forcible and very convincing article. 

* * * * 

I know no more than anyone else why the meeting of Ministers 
at Downing Street on Sunday was called, but it quite certainly was 
not for the reasons set out in the flagrantly disingenuous communique 
issued after the meeting ended. It may be perfectly true that when 
Parliament adjourned a few Ministers were asked to remain in 
London and that arrangements were also made for a larger number 
to meet from time to time during the holiday season. But that “ one 
of these larger meetings was held in London at five o’clock this 
afternoon,” with the implication that all was normal and in accord- 
ance with pre-arranged plan, is frankly incredible. With some 
Ministers flying from Cornwall and the Channel Islands and Inver- 
ness, and another being called back on his way to Scotland, 
it is perfectly obvious that something was taking place that was 
never contemplated when Parliament adjourned four days earlier. 
It does not gratify the public to have its intelligence insulted by the 
issue of an announcement which no rational person could accept. 

* 7 * * 

Mr. Neville Cardus, equally well-known as a critic of music 
and a critic of cricket (say that quickly six times), is just publishing 
a singularly interesting autobiography. As the book has not yet 
appeared I can say nothing about what is inside it, but I can about 
what is outside. There is a dust wrapper outside it, and on the 
wrapper there appears in immense letters the legend 

AUTO 

BIOG 

RAPHY 
At this I protest as an intolerable form of vivisection. I realise, 
of course, that the normal and proper division, AUTO-BIO- 
GRAPHY, would not make a good lay-out, but to abandon that 
particular lay-out altogether would be better than flinging at the 
reader sO meaningless an assemblage of letters as RAPHY. You 
might as well write (for the sake of a pyramidal form) HAL-FWAY- 
HOUSE. Of course none of this has anything to do with Mr. 
Cardus. JANUS. 
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THE ARGENTINE GAMBLE 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 

ANY Argentines during the past thirty years have felt them- 
M selves to be members of an embryo super-race. They have 
considered that Argentina would prove capable of creating the New 
World that Columbus merely discovered. When Europe wrecked 
itself in a second war, they gained confidence—and an ‘unprecedented 
degree of economic independence. All that they now required was 
an outward and visible sign of their inner faith. They were ready 
to assume in Latin America the economic and cultural leadership 
which had formerly been held by Great Britain and France. They 
would take over the role of defeated Germany in the struggle against 
Communism. And they would give expression to the fears of half 
the world, by opposing the advance of U.S. Capitalism. Opportunely, 
in October, 1945, Juan D. Peron stepped on to.a balcony in Buenos 
Aires and told his compatriots that he understood, and that he would 
fulfil, all their desires. Thus did the foreign policy of the Argentine 
nationalists, so long a mere dream in a land of horizons, begin to 
operate in reality. 

The Argentine people in general have loathed U.S. “ good- 
ncighbourliness ” more than they have disliked Nazism, which was 
always more distant. The Germans were admirable colonists in 
South America; German philosophy was the major influence in 
Argentine universities ; Argentine scientists studied mainly in Ger- 
many ; the higher ranks of the Argentine Army looked upon Germany 
with admiration ; and the middle-class saw in Hitler their principal 
defence against Bolshevism. Thus the fact that President Peron and 
his chief adviser, Sr. Miguel Miranda, were both closely associated 
with Germany during the war, and that today they allow the Germans 
as Argentine citizens or under other names to consolidate their posi- 
tion in the towns and in the interior, shocks almost nobody. The aver- 
age citizen has a very simple view of international affairs: he observes 
a contest in which Slavs and North Americans are preparing to fight 
for world dominion. In this struggle Argentina, with her enormous 
resources and her position on the flank of the direct line of Russo- 
U.S. military action, will offer a rallying-point. Around her she will 
gather the other (somewhat reluctant) Latin American nations. Spain 
will be her spiritual bridgehead, with Italy as a possible extension. 

The success of this policy, as President Perén well knows, will 
depend on the maintenance of stable and prosperous conditions at 
home. The President’s Five Year Plan was designed to convert 
Argentina into a great industrial State, independent of foreign finance 
and foreign manufactured goods, undisputed Colossus of the South, 
The Plan was concocted when Argentina was at the height of her 
post-war boom, and when the Peronistas were flushed with electoral 
triumph. It expresses the aspirations of the majority of the people. 
President Perén—handsome, spectacular, ruthless—himself embodies 
all their dreams of what the Argentine male of the new era should be. 

Juan D. Perén was elected President of Argentina by an over- 
whelming majority in February, 1946. The electors very well knew 
that they were appointing a demagogue to power. Congress was 
to be reopened, but it would be dominated by the personality of the 
President, and by the social machinery (police, workers’ unions, and 
a variety of vested interests) that he had already created. The electors 
made the choice of their own free will: this was what they wanted ; 
and thousands of those who at the time were shocked by the violence 
with which the Peronistas conducted their electoral campaign, to-day 
approve of the principal features of the régime. 

The intermingling of liberty and despotism has always been 
characteristic of public affairs in Latin America and has been the 
cause of constant bewilderment to the European spectator. It has 
been fashionable to identify the Perén régime with Fascism, but 
Latin American demagogues existed long before the birth of Musso- 
lini and Hitler. As Cecil Jane wrote many years ago: “In all these 
States constitutions of the most liberal and democratic character 
have been promulgated ; in all there have from time to time arisen 
dictators. So frequently has such personal rule been established in 
many of the States that in them there has appeared to be an almost 
perpetual and complete contradiction between theory and practice, 
between the actual and the nominal systems of government.” South 
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Americans dream of democracy but, as Salvador de Madariaga has 
written more recently, “they feel more respect for the play of 
character and destiny through individual lives than for the strict 
working of the law.” It is not surprising then that the personal 
qualities of a man such as General Per6n—or of such a woman as 
his wife—should have proved irresistible in Argentina. 

President Peron, however, differs from previous South American 
demagogues in three important respects. Firstly, he did not rely 
on the support of any group of landowners or industrialists. He 
brought with him into the political field a completely new class ; 
the workers, whom no other South American caudillo had ever 
championed. This new social class had arisen as the result of 
increased industrialisation (particularly during the last war, when 
the import of European, Japanese, and even North American manu- 
factured goods, had almost ceased), and was awaiting public 
recognition. Before the February election Perén, who was art the 
head of the Secretariat of Labour, enforced wholesale wage increases 
for the lower-paid workers, introduced compulsory reductions in 
rents and created a scheme of social insurance. This was not merely 
an astute electoral device. Perén’s programme filled a national need, 
and it was not abandoned after the electoral victory: today the 
President still realises that Argentine nationalism, if it is to be pros- 
perous and powerful, must be founded on a contented and co- 
operative working-class. 

The second respect in which Peron has differed from earlier South 
American demagogues, is in the manner in which—especially in the 
initial stages—he has relied on the police rather than on any section 
of the army to discipline his revolution. Long before the elections, 
the police owed allegiance to Perén personally. They were in reality 
his own private army. The technique had been learned from the 
European dictators of the day. Yet it is probably true that the 
ruthless manner in which the Argentine police dealt with members 
of the Radical and Socialist parties during the electoral period 
alienated more voters than it suppressed. 

Thirdly, General Peron since his election has not followed the 
example of previous South American caudillos by subsiding into 
presidential indolence. He has, on the contrary, gone ahead with 
his programme with the utmost energy and determination, A few 
examples of the work begun will be sufficient to indicate the wide 
range that is being covered. 

(1) The Argentine mercantile fleet totalled 290,000 tons before the 
war. Perén’s target is 1,000,000 tons. The State already owns 27 
tankers, 87 cargo vessels, and has 37 further vessels in preparation. 

(2) The immigration of four million Europeans has already started. 
Immigrants are being carefully selected, preference being given to 
specialised workers. 

(3) The Ministry of Agriculture’s scheme to plant 330,000,000 trees 
during the next five years is beginning to operate. 

(4) A National Steel Company has been formed. 

(5) 1.A.P.I. (Instituto Argentino de Promocién del Intercambio), 
which is a giant Government-owned trading corporation, estimates 
to make a profit of £100,000,000 in 1947. The Institute, which is the 
sole buyer and exporter of Argentine agricultural products, utilises 
its profits principally to purchase abroad the ships, locomotives, 
railway waggons, lorries, tractors, &c., that the State requires for the 
fulfilment of its Five Year Plan. It also regulates internal prices, and 
has met with some success in keeping inflation in check, 

(6) National airlines have been developed and many aeroplanes 
are on order abroad, 

(7) Work has begun on the creation of a gigantic dam across the 
River Uruguay. This hydro-electric project will cost £38,000,000, and 
the electricity generated will supply Buenos Aires and all the chief 
cities in the River Plate area. These and other such schemes are 
being pushed forward with great vigour. 

One unexpected result of the huge Five Year Plan, however, is 
that supplies of U.S. dollars have been almost exhausted. This rather 
humiliating occurrence is largely due to excessively lavish expenditure 
by Government Departments, which have been purchasing equip- 
ment with reckless enthusiasm. The speech at the end of July by 
Argentina’s Economic Dictator, Sr. Miranda, in which restrictive 
measures necessitated by the dollar shortage were explained, was not 
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very different from that made by Mr. Attlee to the House of Com- 
mons a few days later. Belatedly Argentina has taken drastic steps to 
preserve her dollar resources, and her plan for consolidating national 
economic self-sufficiency will be hampered thereby. In other words, 
the Perén régime is now entering its second phase. The first, fine, 
careless boom is past. The ambitious foreign policy, of which Sra. 
Eva Perén’s extravagant voyage was a manifestation, is threatened by 
the probable slowing down of the Five Year Plan. The powerful 
German community who had hoped to build a Hitlerian buttress in 
Argentina is troubled by the increased difficulty in creating a truly 
strong Argentina without the aid of U.S. finance. Industrialists and 
merchants, bankers and shopkeepers, newspapers and Opposition 
politicians, protest against the ever-tightening grip of Government 
controls. Many Argentines are now wondering whether El] Dorado 
is not again receding, slipping away to those shimmering horizons of 
the pampa towards which they have so long, so hopefully and so 
inconclusively travelled. They are reassured by the knowledge that 
their grainlands, their ranches and their orchards are as abundant as 
ever ; their cities abounding in wealth ; their mineral resources, their 
forests, and their great rivers as yet virtually unexploited ; and the 
vitality and optimism that come to them from their immigrant 
ancestors still undimmed. 


FOUNDER OF PAKISTAN 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


OME sixty years ago a small boy was taken by his father into a 
law court in India, As they entered the building they passed a 
barrister attired in legal gown and bands; the boy’s curiosity 
aroused, he asked: “Who is that man in those strange clothes? ” 
On learning that he was a lawyer, the boy said to his father: “I 
want to become a lawyer too.” The boy was Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
—he told me the story himself—and the dream came true, for he 
became a very successful barrister, and in the decade before the 
second World War practised for four years before the Privy Council 
in London. Assuredly the small boy, even in moments of optimism, 
could not have foreseen that one day he would become the “ father ” 
of the largest Muslim State in the world, with a population of 
seventy millions. 

Qaid-E-Azam, to give Mr. Jinnah the name by which he is known 
to his followers, has achieved success such as is given to but few 
political leaders. In 1930, when he was over fifty, he first had a 
vision of a free Pakistan. His success is a tribute to his powers of 
concentration. Mr. Jinnah is a man without hobbies, or rather 
Pakistan has been his only hobby as well as his work during the 
past decade. Ata time when the Muslim League was facing many 
difficulties I asked him: “ When you wish to forget your problems 
to what recreation do you turn?” Like a flash, though rather wist- 
fully I thought, he replied: “I have no leisure for relaxation, my 
task does not permit any time off.” It is not surprising, therefore, 
that at the opening session of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly, 
he was reported as “ looking very worn and tired.” 

In comparison with Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru, Mr. 
Jinnah is but little known in the western world. He has never sought 
publicity. Soon after America’s entry into the second World War a 
stream of American journalists made their way to India, and while 
they were familiar with Mr. Gandhi’s picturesque history, and most 
of them had studied Mr. Nehru’s autobiography, they were com- 
pletely ignorant concerning Mr. Jinnah and the rapidly growing 
influence of the Muslim League.. Hypnotised by the efficient 
propaganda of the Congress Party, they entirely underestimated the 
passionate desire of Muslim India to control its own destiny, and 
were inclined to regard British emphasis on Communal disunity as 
so much propaganda on the part of “British Imperialists.” It was 
only by degrees that they realised that Congress in India—unlike 
Congress in Ametica—was a party organisation, and that, powerful 
though it was, it spoke for but a handful of Muslims. 

Few political leaders in the Indian sub-continent understand the 
western mind better than Mr. Jinnah. Like Mr. Nehru, he has been 
deeply influenced by English literature and thought ; he is equally at 
home in Aurangzeb Road or Whitehall. Thin, ascetic and austere, 
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he speaks faultless English, and owes much to his early years in 
London, however grim they may have seemed to the young Muslim 
from sun-baked Karachi. I asked him whether he was happy in 
those early years. “During the first few months,” he replied, “] 
found a strange country and unfamiliar surroundings. I did not 
know a soul, and the fogs and winter in London upset me a great 
deal, but I soon settled down and was happy.” When in England, 
still in his teens, he began to take a deep interest in politics, 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, the Parsee, several times President of the Indian 
Congress in the last two decades of the nineteenth century, a member 
of the British House of Commons, and a firm believer in British 
justice, had a great influence on Jinnah during his creative years, 
The young man plunged into the study of British constitutional 
history, and familiarised himself with the great figures in the 
Augustan age at Westminster ; the elder Pitt was the English states- 
man he most admired. Like many of his countrymen he spent 
fruitful hours of study in the library of the British Museum and there 
increased his love for Shakespeare, Milton and Shelley. 

At the moment of the realisation of Jinnah’s dream Englishmen 
can remember with gratitude the fact that he refused to embarrass 
the British Government in the summer of 1942, when Congress pro- 
claimed mass Civil Disobedience. Had Muslim India followed the 
example of Congress, the British position in India, with the Japanese 
on the borders of Assam, would have been desperate indeed. During 
the war years the influence of the Muslim League grew steadily, but 
few Englishmen in India took Muslim India’s demand for Pakistan 
seriously. (The word “ Pakistan” has an interesting origin: P stands 
for the Punjab; A for the North-West Frontier Province, and the 
areas around it, which are not strictly British, known as Afghan ; 
K for Kashmir ; S for Sind; and Tan for Baluchistan.) Jinnah’s 
legally trained mind rendered inestimable service to the cause of his 
co-religionists by his lucid exposition of the aims of Pakistan. 

As a newcomer to India I was bewildered by the clashing views 
of the Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the 
Depressed Classes, and the Sikhs. When I renewed my acquaint- 
anceship with Mr. Jinnah, dating from Round Table days, his 
resistless logic convinced me in two hours as to the duality of India. 
I shall never forget that talk. I was persuaded that, whatever the 
difficulties that lay ahead, the founding of Pakistan was inevitable. 
In a masterly way he thus clarified the Muslim position :—“ There 
is no such thing as an Indian nation. . . The two major nations are 
the Hindus and the Mussulmans. There is no more an Indian 
nation than there is a European nation.” It was only after a lifelong 
study of political conditions that he arrived at the conclusion that 
there must be two Indias. When he had done that neither the 
assassin’s knife nor the bitter criticism of the Hindu-owned Press 
could deflect him from his purpose. e 

Early in 1944, just before I left India, Mr. Jinnah conveyed a 
feeling of complete confidence in the ultimate recognition of the 
Muslim claim to self-determination. These were his words:— 
“Pakistan is already accepted, even if the details have not yet been 
worked out, and whatever may be said to the contrary, many Hindus 
realise it.” On many occasions he has emphasised the difference in 
outlook in Mussulman and Hindu. “We have no ill-will towards 
the Hindus,” he said, “but they differ fundamentally from us ; our 
way of life, our laws, and our jurisprudence differ completely. The 
Germans, in fact, have more in common with the British than have 
the Mussulmans with the Hindus. The whole conception of our 
religion is brotherhood. We cannot understand the Hindu caste 
system ; when I am at the Mosque on Fridays my chauffeur kneels 
beside me, and at the end of the service we embrace one another 
as brothers.” 

The nature of Pakistan’s future constitution is now being discussed 
at Karachi. Mr. Jinnah has closely studied the federal constitutions 
of the English-speaking world. The evolution of the thirteen colonies 
of North America into the United States, the unification of the 
provinces in Canada, and the autonomous states of Australia and 
South Africa, provide a wealth of experience. Pakistan will certainly 
welcome close and friendly association with the sister-states in the 
British Commonwealth, though its relations with the union of South 
Africa must inevitably depend on the treatment meted our to the 
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Indian minority there. Now that the voice of Asia is becoming more 
articulate the new State will certainly take occasion to express its 
sympathies with the Arabs in the settlement of the Palestine problem. 

The gradual abolition of untouchability from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin is one of the most urgent tasks confronting the leaders 
of the two new Dominions. Pakistan has already shown its deep 
sympathy with the Depressed Classes by the election of Mr. Jogendra 
Nath Mandal, an Untouchable from Bengal, as temporary Chairman 
of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly. This friendly gesture will 
certainly be deeply appreciated by the Depressed Classes everywhere. 
Pakistan’s desire to accelerate the removal of the stigma of untouch- 
ability within its borders should act as a stimulus throughout Hin- 
dustan, where so far, apart from Mahatma Gandhi, comparatively 
few have espoused the cause of the outcaste. 

For some time, at least, Pakistan will require the services of British 
officials, technicians and industrialists, to assist in the country’s de- 
velopment. A remarkable example of the new nation’s determination 
to recruit the best men in its service, whatever their racial origin, is 
afforded by the appointment of Sir George Cunningham, the wartime 
Governor of the North-West Frontier Province, to control once more 
from Government House at Peshawar, the vital frontier area. No 
better appointment could have been made, for no one has a greater 
influence throughout the tribal territories around the Khyber than 
the Rector of St. Andrews University. 

The early years of India and Pakistan will present many difficulties 
before the two: states are firmly established, and the rest of the 
Commonwealth will watch with deep sympathy their attempts to 
establish orderly government, and gradually to overcome the recent 
outbursts of communal feeling. In the field of external affairs the 
relationship between India and Pakistan must inevitably be very 
intimate, and probably some regional understanding will be found 
necessary to regulate the friendly association with the former British 
colonial territories, such as Ceylon, Burma, and the Federated Malay 
States. Pakistan, in association with the other member states of the 
British Commonwealth, can have a great stabilising effect along the 
shores of the Indian Ocean. 


ARMY CUTS AND SECURITY 


By MAJOR E. W. SHEPPARD 

NE of the principal items in the Government’s newly announced 

programme for making both ends of our national economy meet, 
is the traditional one of cutting down our armed forces. Of this 
pruning rather more than half will fall on the Army, which is to 
be reduced from its present strength of some 725,000 men to 550,000 
in 3ix months’ time, and to 425,000 by the end of next year. How 
can these reductions be carried out without detriment to our essential 
strategic needs, and with the minimum sacrifice of the Army’s 
military efficiency? 

The following is the approximate present distribution of our forces. 
Some 325,000 men are stationed at home. Of the remaining 400,000 
about one third, 130,000, are in Germany and Austria, leaving a 
balance of 270,000 divided between Italy (15,000), Greece (7,000), 
the Middle East (50,009), Palestine (98,000), South East Asia (20,000), 
India (50,000), other overscas garrisons (40,000). Of these forces, 
the Regular Army at present unfortunately cannot furnish even 
half its full establishment, which has been fixed at 250,000 ; and its 
present rate of recruiting, some 3,000 a month, would have to be 
increased to well over 5,500 if this full establishment were to be 
reached even in 1950. To get enough volunteers to provide for our 
present overseas commitments by that date, therefore, we should 
have to raise our recruiting rate to nearly double what it now is and 
cut these commitments by half. It may be said at once that this 
is not at present a practicable proposition, and that there can be no 
question, without a drastic change of Government policy, of dis- 
pensing either with conscription or with the use of conscripts for 
Overseas service, particularly as conscript service is the more 
economical, from the point of both our present shortages, manpower 
and finance. 

But even allowing for the inevitable retention of conscription, 
there must be a considerable reduction of our commitments if the 
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Army is to be cut down to the figures given in the Government’s 
new economy pfogramme. Some of these we already know about. 
15,000 men are shortly to be brought home from Italy on the con- 
clusion of the peace treaty with that country. Our 50,000 men now 
in India are being removed as fast as transport will allow. The 
20,000, in South East Asia should also be coming home shortly, 
but only a small proportion, perhaps 5,000, are British. We may 
also expect to be able to dispense in the next few months with at 
least 5,000 out of the 7,000 now in Greece. This makes a total of 
75,000 men at most, out of the 400,000 we still have overseas. We 
shall thus have to reduce still further from our remaining overseas 
garrisons, which fall into three groups, Central Europe (Germany- 
Austria), the Middle East (Egypt-Palestine) and the minor garrisons. 
In the Central Europe group a cut in our contribution to the Anglo- 
American army of occupation will mean a reduction of the total 
strength of this army, unless America is prepared to increase her 
commitments in proportion as we reduce ours. In the latter event 
we must be prepared to :ee our policy towards Germany over such 
matters, for instance, as that of the future administration of the 
Ruhr, now under active discussion between us, more and more 
subordinated to American views. If America is unwilling to devote 
more of her manpower to assuming a larger share of the burden 
of policing Germany, we shall either have to spread our occupying 
force more thinly or evacuate some part of our area, which Russia 
would in that event certainly take over. The first expedient should 
be practicable, and some such measure may well form one of the 
subjects of discussion between Lord Montgomery and General 
McCreery on the former’s forthcoming visit to the B.A.O.R. 
The second is a matter of high Governmental policy rather than of 
strategy, and high Government policy falls outside the scope of this 
article. 

It is the Middle East Group that affords the widest possibilities 
of retrenchment. There has been a hold-up in our negotiations for 
a new treaty with Egypt, but it is hardly likely to prevent the 
eventual withdrawal of all our troops from that country, which has 
been in rapid progress for some months. Before the last war we 
only had some 10,000 men in Egypt, and even presuming that the 
Treaty hangs fire for some time yet, no more should be required in 
the Suez Canal zone, the only portion of Egyptian territory we 
still hold. That would give us an immediate saving of 40,000, and 
eventually of 50,000, men. A settlement of the Palestine problem 
should also enable us to reduce, and a surrender of the mandate to 
remove altogether, the 95,000 men now there. But whether the 
removal of either these 95,000 or the 50,000 from Egypt is to involve 
a permanent reduction of our overseas commitments or is merely to 
make the men available for transfer elsewhere, depends again on 
high Government policy. At the moment the bulk of the forces 
from Egypt are being sent to East Africa; the 95,000 men in 
Palestine are still there and there is no sign that they are to be 
removed. 

The retention of these 150,000 in the Middle East area is bound 
up with the historic British policy of controlling the eastern exit 
from the Mediterranean—a policy which, it may be noted, is little 
more than half a century old, and which we were able for half that 
time to carry out quite effectively without any necessity for garrison- 
ing Palestine. It is doubtful if, in the event of any future great 
war, we should be able to use the Mediterranean sea route any 
more than we were able to in the last two wars; if it is our aim 
merely to deny its use to the enemy, that can be done as well by 
blocking the door from the outside as by holding it on the inside, 
if not better, and at considerably less cost in manpower and re- 
sources. A large proportion of the 150,000 men now in Egypt, East 
Africa, and Palestine could certainly be saved if the Government 
decided to revert to our former policy of controlling the Eastern 
Mediterranean exit from the south instead of from north of Suez. 
Strategically there could be no serious objection to such a policy, 
and it affords the only prospect of making a radical saving of out 
military manpower. Withdrawal from the Eastern Mediterranean 
would also involve our evacuation of Cyprus, which we acquired 
only as a corollary of the policy of holding hat area. There might 
possibly be other savings in our smaller overseas garrisons, but aa 
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economy of 10,000 men here would probably be the maximum 
possible. In short, economy of manpower in the shape of reducing 
the total strength of the Army depends less on purely strategic con- 
siderations than on Government policy, in which these form only 
one factor. If that policy were to be bascd purely on strategy, 
Savings Qf some 150,000 men could be made, mainly in Egypt and 
Palestine and to a lesser extent in Germany, without seriously 
endangering any essential of our security. 

Within the Army itself there are undoubtedly savings to be made, 
but only of a minor order. The idea that the “Army Chiefs” 
are clinging, from delusions of grandeur, to hordes of idle and un- 


required soldiery is quite remote from reality. There is always 
a tendency in the general pruning after a great war to cut down 
the various branches of an army at a sOmewhat uneven rate, and 


“ 


there has been some undue clinging to iaesde* in 
the shape of Commanders, Staffs, and wartime corps and institutions 
whose functions in peace could be fulfilled by smaller and less 
independent bodies. This is due to the increased present-day 
tendency to specialisation and to the that these “ overheads ” 
less difficult to improvise in wartime than fighting units, in 
which there has been a more drastic reduction. Internal reductions 
of the Army should start with wartime headquarters, many of them 
performing mainly civil functions, and such corps of recent vintage 
as still survive. Under this head the system of Army education might 
well come under scrutiny, on the ground that it is no part of the 
Army’s functions to make good the defects in our extensive and 
rapidly swelling system of civil education. 


no doubt 


fact 


are 


In short, there is definite room for saving in the cost of the Army, 
on the primary conditions that Government defence and foreign 
policy is reasonable, definite, and clear cut, and that such policy is 
squared accurately with the dictates of strategy and a wise use of 


our resources, 


A SILENT BRITAIN ? 


By GERARD HOPKINS 
UBLISHERS and their colleagues of the retail trade have always 
had a weakness for referring to books as “ necessities.” Their 
word became, between the year 1935 and 1940, almost 
an occupational disease. It was always eloquent rather than accurate, 
but its value as a guiding principle was never seriously questioned 


use of the 


by the leaders of the nation. Today, when it is more nearly true 
than ever before, our Government seems determined to assert its 
validity in words while denying it in action. We are told that a 
high standard of education is the basis of our greatness and well- 


being, that a rising tide of exports is essential for British recovery, 
but every possible obstacle is put in the way of allowing the pro- 
duction and distribution of the printed word to play its part in the 
chools of our own country and in the markets of the world. 
Without an adequate supply of books educafion, understood in 
terms of schooling, becomes impossible ; without an adequate export- 
able margin of them a considerable quantity of foreign money is 
denied us, and we are frustrated in an attempt to exert abroad an 
influence out of all proportion to the expenditure involved. As a 
backing for foreign policy even coal is not more important than 
literature, and books can be produced more cheaply and more easily 
than fuel-stocks. Never before has the English language been more 
widely diffused outside the English-speaking countries ; never before 
has the increased knowledge and prestige of our native tongue been 
of less advantage to our writers. For they have no monopoly in 
English. American authors are in aggressive competition with our 
own. Nor only are we, at present, incapable of coping with the 
demand for English books abroad ; we see potential readers diverted 
to the products of trans-Atlantic neighbours, and know, only too 
well, that a taste once formed for the plentiful and attractive achieve- 
ments of a related culture will be hardly, if at all, won back when, 
at some seemingly distant date, our own presses shall be no longer 


starved of the material they need. 
The crisis of books is but one of the many crises among which 
we pick our bewildered way, but, unlike its more ominous com- 


petitors, it has an immediately possible and not very difficult solution. 
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The capital sum needed to make good the shortages is not enormous, 
and what is required could be obtained without involving other 
traders in hardship. Paper, as we are constantly being reminded by 
the events of every day, is always available when bureaucracy needs 

but paper is not our only, perhaps not even our most serious, 
lack. Cloth and glue for binding, the replacement of worn-out 
machinery and the provision of new, are urgent necessities, and 
labour is hard to come by. But the cost of the material is nor great, 
and the numbers of men and women needed in the industry are 
relatively small. An adequate supply of books can alone keep their 
cost to the public low, and not the least of the publishers’ many 
problems is the imposed necessity of having to deal in “ short runs,” 
An extended and foreseeable programme of production will make 
the trade prosperous, and prosperity will attract recruits. If the 
trade, in other words, can be given the is at least probable 
that the men and women will be forthcoming to use them. Increased 
sales alone can make available the extra money needed for an al 
rise in wages. 

The one thing immedi firm determination on the 
part of Government to encourage and assist the production of books 
on a large scale, and it is the absence of that deverminstion which 
we now deplore. All we have seen so far are the manifestations 
of a hamstrung policy of patching. At the beginning of the war 
the requirements of publishers were estimated in relation to their 
peace-time production. Since then, destruction, wastage, the demands 
of a vastly increased reading public both at home and abroad, have 
put an intolerable strain upon the manufacture of books. If every 
publisher in the country had now the same amount of material as 
he had in 1938 he would still be unable to meet his current require- 
ments. But he is still far short of even that relatively delectable 
situation. From time to time he is given a few drops of comfort 
from “ pools” and “export allowances,” but no serious attempt has 
so far been made to solve the problems with which he is faced. 
It is useless for Ministers to protest that he getting 60 or 8o per 
cent. of what he had before. He can never be satisfied, nor can he 
hope to satisfy either his customers or the Board of Trade, unless 
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he can get a great deal more. Compared with the astronomical 
quantities—in terms of money and material—needed to put other 
trades on their feet, his figures are laughably small. He could be 
made happy at small expense to other manufacturers, and he could 
produce results of the st value in every department of the 
national effort. It is even arguable that Government itself might 
feel a stimulating glow of satisfaction in the knowledge that at least 
one, if not the greatest, of its problems had for once been seized 


generosity. 

Book-producers have deserved well of the public goods 
very small increase in price compared other 
departments of industry. They are urgently needed, and the influence 
of Britain in the councils of the world would be vastly strengthened 
by the backing of a widely distributed supply of British thought. 
What is now wanted is an efficient enquiry into the needs of the 
trade conducted by men who are determined to resolve its difficulties, 
The facts are not complicated and they have, quite recently, been 
made easily accessible. Only a few weeks ago several men engaged 
in the writing, producing and selling of books collaborated to pro- 
duce a small pamphlet entitled The Battle of the Books (Allan 
Wingate, 2s. 6d.). Authors, publishers, booksellers, printers, literary 
agents, paper-makers, binders, librarians and journalists form a team 
which has lucidly and objectively recorded the nature of their many 
problems. Their contributions to the subject can be quickly read, 
and with complete understanding, by all who feel the need of books. 


firmly and solved with imagination and 
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It is to be hoped that the number of such readers will be !arge, 
and that the difficulties of an important and deserving nies try 
will be widely appreciated. Much ado has been made about the 
curtailment of “newsprint,” but the shortage of books will, in the 
long run, be responsible for far more serious results. Britain, during 
the last seven years, has had many remarkable achievements—not 
all of them military—to put to her credit. Without a free circulation 
of books many of them will be forgotten, or never fully known, 
at a time when informed opinion about our way of life can help 
greatly to the establishment of world-wide happiness and security. 
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HORSE SHOW WEEK 


By RAWLE KNOX 

F the Dublin air in Horse Show Week is not quite champagne 
I it is at least black velvet ; champagne certainly mingles with the 
Jocal porter. The Horse Show must be the only sporting event left— 
save Canterbury Cricket Week?—in which a whole community feels 
that it shares, and this is a community of half a million persons. 
From unlikely doorways in broody Dublin suburbs flit determinedly 
fashionable bird-of-paradise hats to the parade at Ballsbridge. For 
the week is largely a feminine festival ; as consciously as at Ascot 
women rival the horses. But among the men, too, many of whom 
have only one thought about the Horse Show—a resolve not to attend 
jt—there appears a wave of blue suits that engulfs the common 
homespun. All Dublin regards the week as worthy of effort. 

There are dances everywhere ; dancing ranks only slightly behind 
racing and drinking among Ireland’s national sports. There is a 
at the beautiful Leopardstown course and two at 
Phoenix Park. (“ Entrance, 20s.; students, 5s.” To go racing is 
part of one’s education in Ireland.) And all the while the Show is 
packed with people. On the aisle benches in the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion tired fathers sit and remove their boots while their indestructible 
offspring still point and question. In the Jumping Enclosure crowds 
who are totally ignorant of the subtleties of exhibition jumping “ ooh ” 
and “aah” at each failure and success. 

‘he Show’s Industrial Exhibition, like all such displays nowadays, 
wore a slightly mocking face. The de Valera Government’s policy 
has been that if Britain or anyone else can make it, so can Eire. 
And so she can, granted the possibility of importing the where- 
withal to do the making. Business was reported to be brisk, for 
this was not quite such a Utopian shop-window as the “ Britain 
Can Make It.” Nevertheless, there were paradoxes. Hot and dusty 
Dubliners, after a lunch-hour of searching for a pub that had not 
run out of stout, could watch a painstaking demonstration of how 
Guinness is brewed. C.I.E. (the transport corporation) displayed 
a shining replica of the driving-cab of its newest locomotive, to 
see which visitors had to travel to Ballsbridge in scme of the most 
antiquated rolling-stock in Europe. Altogether publicity made 
Industry the beauty queen, while Agriculture, who is the Martha of 
the two sisters in Ireland, was not dressed as one on whom the 
future of the country depends. 

Friday was the day of days, when military teams from France, 
Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, England and Ireland competed for the 
Aga Khan Cup in the jumping arena. The President arrived in an 
open coach, escorted by the troop of Blue Hussars so strongly 
reminiscent of the Monaco soldiers in Sacha Guitry’s Roman d’un 
—who marched with quick clockwork steps as easily back- 
wards as forwards. The President wears a natural dignity, and on 
Friday he needed it. It was intended that he should drive round 
the arena, but by ill-luck the lead horses of his coach shied at the 
start, and the traces became hopelessly entangled. The ensuing con- 
fusion was riotously enjoyed by the crowd and most calmly accepted 
by the President, and no one had any foolish sensibility about loss 
Then the competing teams rode in, and their national 


race-mecting 
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Tricheur 


ot tace. 
anthems were played. English visitors, who at home seldom open 
their mouths before “Send him victorious . . .,” seemed to feel 


that here an effort was called for, and sang loud and true. (“Ah, 
blood’s thicker than porter,” commented a Dubliner, unable to resist 
And, as if again to repel the English, the Soldier’s Song 
rang out with Gaelic fervour. But the English won, and in doing 
so provided the Show’s greatest paradox. The team was entered 
unofficially—their victory was a fine example of independent enter- 
prise—and was mounted on commandeered German horses, one of 
which, Notar, had triumphed for the Germans before the war. The 
jumping perfectly represented the countries that competed. The 
French had their usual fire and dash, and not quite enough accuracy ; 
the Italians a little less fire and dash, and even more inaccuracy. 
The Swedes and the Swiss—it was good to see them, yes, and 
Captain Holm of Sweden, on Grim, provided the best individual 
performance of the Show, but one did feel they should be.on skis, 


a pun.) 
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not horses. This left the horse-loving Irish to fight it out with the 
horse-loving English, and in the end the Irish were just mastered. 
Thus the ceremony ended with the President handing the Cup to 
Lt.-Col. A. B. Scott, and standing, hatless, while the band again 
played “God Save the King,” an unusual enough finale for any 
event in Ireland. 

Records seem easy to make and easier to break, and it does not 
mean much to say that this was a record Horse Show; 152,204 
people passed through the turnstiles—not a very striking figure when 
you know that Dublin’s population was swelled by 200,000 visitors. 
Over 1,100 horses were entered for the Show, another record figure 5 
but owing to the decline of hunting in England and the difficulty 
of finding fodder the number of sales was not outstanding. Sales 
of race-horses were larger, though prices had risen to more than 
three times those of 1939. 

It mattered more than the figures that the ladies of Dublin, young 
and old, were saying tha: the Show was “as good as before the war.” 
Young and old, of course, meant different things and different wars, 

the fact that they were happy was a measure of the Show's 
success. The Irish who think about these matters realise that the 
best proof of their new nationhood is to show the world a way of 
life worth living. This month the Royal Dublin Society, out of pride 
in the past, and the Irish Government, of design for the future, put 
on a Show to demonstrate that in Catholic, capitalist Ireland you 
can still find the splendid gaiety that in other countries is a fading 
memory. 


FARMING IN GERMANY 


By W. H. EDWARDS 

S I listened to a very interesting and comprehensive discussion 

of British agricultural problems broadcast in the Pacific Service 
of the B.B.C. not long ago, it occurred to me that it might be 
helpful to explain a fundamental difference in outlook between’ 
British and German farmers. In dealing with every aspect of British 
farming, the broadcast discussion emphasised that the majority of 
British farmers are tenants. The main concern of the British tenant- 
farmer is how to make his farm pay. He must meet continually 
three considerable cash payments. Whether dairy-farmer or grain- 
farmer, or a balanced combination of both, he has to earn. the rent 
for his landlord, meet the steadily increasing wages bill and 
punctually pay his high taxes. These pressing financial obligations 
naturally mean that the British tenant-farmer thinks and plans in 
money values. In good and bad years his farm must produce a far 
from flexible minimum amount of pounds, shillings and pence. 

In the three western zones of Germany the overwhelming majority 
of farmers are the owners of the land they cultivate. The relatively 
small percentage of tenant-farmers benefit from the essential fact 
that the considerate state—das Land—is as a rule the owner of 
their fertile and well-equipped model farms. The German owner- 
farmers do not think and plan in money values to anything like the 
same extent as farmers in England. They do not pay rent. The 
assessment of income tax on farms or estates is more favourable 
than on other sources of income such as trade, industry, the learned 
professions or that of any type of employee who must pay as he 
earns. The burden of taxation on tarm-land is further 
alleviated by very generous terms for a deferment of the payment 
of taxes due. Farmers who are noi in straitened circumstances 
are proud of the fact that they manage to postpone the payment 
of taxes between eighteen months and three years. 

The wages-bill of the German farm is much less heavy, as the 
organisations of agricultural labourers are far from complete and 
effective and the number of farm-hands permanently employed is 
much smaller and cheaper than in Great Britain. The farmer and 
his family usually manage to do the greater part of the permanent 
work on the farm, with perhaps one farm-hand and one female 
helper. The additional manpower required during the harvest is 
recruited from casual labour, from town-dwellers who spend their 
vacation in the country and work for board and lodgings and in 
many districts also by a system of temporary mutual aid, whereby 
the families of small farmers, allotment-holders and artisans give 
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e helping hand on the larger farms in return for mechanical plough- 
ing of their land and gifts of seed grain and seed potatoes. 

The ownership of the land, the bearable burden of taxation and 
the comparatively low wages-bill have had the cumulative effect 
of encouraging the intelligent and efficient German farmer te think 
and plan in herds, buildings and equipment instead of in money. 
Every German farmer calculates the value of a good harvest in 
certain concrete objects which he wishes to instal or to acquire. This 
planning in goods and cattle can under normal pre-war conditions 
find expression in current money value. At present a transposition 
into money is, however, out of the question. Some British and 
American economists believe that this way of thinking in terms of 
capital goods can be eliminated by a stroke of the pen—namely, by 
the introduction of a new currency on hard currency basis. 

My close personal observation of post-war planning by efficient 
German farmers has convinced me that this assumption is erroneous. 
Even if a new currency could be introduced overnight, it would 
not induce the German farmer to return soon enough to a purely 
monetary basis of thinking and planning. For some time to come 
the new currency cannot substantially alter the scarcity of the capital 
goods which the farmer is anxious to secure as reward for sustained 
efforts to increase the output of his farm. He cannot obtain at 
present new machinery and implements, new tractors, building 
material and, above all, valuable livestock for breeding purposes 
anywhere in Europe 

Money of whatever kind and quality cannot reward the German 
farmer for an extra effort, because the complete breakdown 
of industrial production and the ruthless reduction of the herds 
throughout Europe are withholding from him every inducement to 
produce much more food than is required to keep his family and 
his farm-hands well-fed, to feed a minimum number of livestock, 
10 carry out the necessary alternation in the cycle of crops and to 
sell enough grain and potatoes to meet his current low money costs. 
Foreign agricultural experts who overlooked this psychological 
aspect of the planning of the German owner-farmer cherish the hope 
of stimulating his production by promising a priority in the distri- 
bution of a few consumer goods. Thesé hopes are vain, because 
they are based on the needs of the bombed-out cities and industrial 
like the Ruhr and the Rhine-Main district. In the cities and 
in the industrial areas of the western zones practically every in- 
habitant is clamouring for the replacement of worn-out or destroyed 
clothing, furniture, crockery, linen and bedding. The farmers have 
always held very large stocks of these consumer goods, and during 
the war they have suffered only slight losses or deterioration of 
these commodities. 

While and consumer goods do not constitute a potent 
inducement for an owner-farmer to make an extra effort, a supply 
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of vital goods might serve that purpose ‘he production of con- 
sumer goods, so urgently required by the impoverished urban 
population, is competing for manpower, raw material, coal and 
electric power with the needs of those industrial works which could 
su] he farmers with at least a steady and slow trickle of capital 
goad It is, therefore, a very difficult task to strike a fair balance 
betw 1¢ urgent demand of the urban consumers and the equally 
u iecessity to encourage the farmers to increase their production 
to the highest level. 

It to a certain extent the problem of how to spend American 
dollars in Germany. Is it more far-sighted to import tractors, sowing 


machines, threshing machines, prefabricated silos, barns and stables 
nada and U.S.A., or is it a better policy to go on increasing 
food imports and letting the German farms run down in the mean- 


time? Without trying to decide this moot point of economic policy, 
jt is necessary to emphasise that German agriculture in the western 
zones could very substantially increase its production of staple foods 
if fertilisers, mechanical equipment, prefabricated buildings and for 
the most efficient farms a rejuvenation of livestock could be made 
available. The gap between the food requirements of the western 
zones and the present reduced and dwindling level of production 


can be considerably narrowed if the fact is taken into account that 
the German farmer, like every human being, reacts most effectively 
to incentives based on a recognition of his needs. 
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FOOTBALL POOL PROBLEMS 


By KENNETH BRADSHAW 

S a recent worker (not by choice) in a mammoth footbal!-poo] 

firm, I am surprised that the Government, despite its announce. 
ment some time ago, seems to be doing little or nothing to reduce 
the huge non-productive staffs and activities of these concerns. The 
new season has started and heavy recruitment of staffs continues, 
Tempting Press advertisements inviting young girls and women to 
join the pools continue to appear regularly, and many persons have 
been sent (some say practically directed) into the football pools by 
the Ministry of Labour. Of these I was recently one. This cannot 
continue. The pools, as Mr. Will Lawther has recently emphasised, 
should be reduced or suppressed. That is conceded. In a highly 
unbalanced economy the football-pool promoters are adding to that 
lack of balance. But the solution, as far as staffs are concerned, is 
not as easy as it seems. 

The biggest football-pool concerns were, and still are, strategically 
sited by their promoters in areas of heavy and prolonged unemploy- 
ment, mainly in Liverpool (the “ Home of the Pools”), South Wales 
and South-West Scotland. In Liverpool, for instance, there are today 
some 23,000 Officially registered unemployed, mostly unskilled males, 
This is the highest figure for any city in England. If football pools are 
suddenly suppressed or drastically reduced, what is going to happen 
to the tens of thousands of people thrown out of work? In Liverpool 
there is no alternative employment available nor textile mills, nor 
export factories for girls or men to work in, although admittedly 
some industries in the area are short of female labour. Unless and 
until unemployment is wiped out in the area, action against the 
pools should be gradual, not precipitate. Hence the first and best 
move to check the pools is for the Government to direct diversified 
industries into the areas—industries which by paying high wages will 
gradually siphon off the football pools’ sources of labour-supply. 
Jobs and welfare must be made attractive, for many pools clerks (as 
they have repeatedly told me) prefer their present jobs because they 
can dress smartly, keep clean at work and have the superior status of 
clerical workers and not factory hands. In addition they enjoy a 
five-day week, together with first-rate wages and welfare facilities ; 
the football-pool promoters have seen to that. The Press, too, could 
help by ceasing to feature stories of the few big-money pools winners ; 
while those comedians who are paid to slip into their music-hall 
acts publicity for the pools might be persuaded not to. This latter 
form of stage publicity is highly valued by the pool promoters. 

On the other side of the picture, pools employees and working 
class people in general feel that the Government dare not meddle 
with this working-man’s pleasure. They firmly believe, too, that 
the Government itself, owing to the tremendous sales of pestal 
orders and the like, has a vested interest in maintaining the pools. 
And let there be no doubt, any official move towards suppression or 
serious reduction would call forth the most bitter hatred and hostility. 
I well remember the scenes in Liverpool when in 1936 the Football 
League tried to kill the pools by withholding football fixtures until too 
late for the pools. Angry scenes followed. At protest meetings Foot- 
ball League officials were insulted and howled down, and a great 
campaign was set on foot to boycott football matches until the League 
gave way. Indeed, walls and hoardings were chalked with great 
slogans like “ Boycott All Football Matches! ” In the end, of course, 
the pools fans and promoters won. Mass foo 
now the opium of the people. 


thall pool betting is 


Today football-pool betting is the eleventh largest business in 
Britain. Each week there is a turn-over of £1,500,000; and pestal 
orders to the estimated value of £750,000 are bought weekly. During 
the 1945-46 season the pools took about £25,000,000o—the figure may 
be doubled this year—and the total labour force employed is net far 
short of 50,000. Most of this labour force is drawn, as previously 
stated, from the distressed areas where the largest pools are situated. 
Today the big pool promoters are busy mopping up the idle money 
floating about owing to the general shortage of goods. Powerful and 
most skilfully organised, many of them have the whole country 
divided into sections for high-pressure exploitation by representa- 
tives and agents. Some of the mammoth concerns control smaller 
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ones, and are interlocked with ancillary horse-betting and industrial 
businesses. There are signs of a trend towards monopoly. They 
even tried to expand abroad into Asia and the Continent, and made 
unsuccessful attempts to organise pool betting on cricket. Tens of 
thousands of little shops, including chandlers’, stationers’, tobacco- 
nists’, newsagents’ and even H.M. sub-post offices are supplied by 
the pools with showcards and literature which tell customers they 
may sign up on the premises for their season’s supply of football 
betting coupons. For each new client signed the shopkeeper receives 
a handsome fee. Behind this is a vast office organisation, an outdoor 
staff of shop-inspectors and the like. 

Morally, football-pool betting is perhaps the most insidious of all. 
The tens of thousands of young girls employed in the business 
become tainted with the betting mania and the something-for-nothing 
mentality. Moreover, betting is brought into the home. Many work- 
ing-class children get their first introduction to betting when asked by 
their parents to have a shot at doing their father’s or mother’s coupon. 
I know a boy of ten who regularly fills in his father’s weekly football 
betting form. In addition, the checking of the millions of coupons 
involves the violation of Sunday, on which day large staffs are em- 
ployed. Abroad, the pools are pointed to as an example of British 
waste and decadence in a declining economy. Scandalised Americans 
use the pools as a stick to beat us with, and the Swiss Press devotes 
critical leading articles to the traffic. The pools business should be 
suppressed or curtailed ; of that there can be no doubt. The process, 
however, should be gradual, for, as already emphasised, the biggest 
pools are situated in areas of high unemployment and any sudden 
suppression or reduction would only add to the already widespread 
distress. It remains to be seen whether the coming of labour direc- 
tion and other crisis measures will have any effect on the problem. 
In any case, no self-respecting community should tolerate long-term 
labour conscription while an anti-social business like mass football 
pool betting is permitted parasitically to flourish. 


OPEN POST 
By DEREK SEVERN 

HAT stretch of road was seldom quiet. All day, and often all 
T night, the Harvards and Stearman PT17’s which we, R.A.P. 
cadets, were learning to fly buzzed round in the intense heat, per- 
forming every evolution which the makers allowed, and several which 
they did not. The road was a convenient landmark, an infallible 
guide in the terrific thunderstorms which blew up every afternoon. 
From Fort Myers on the Gulf of Mexico it stretched almost without 
a bend through the cypress swamps and the long fields of beans and 
sugar-cane to West Palm Beach on the Atlantic coast. We came to 
know it well, both from the air and from the ground. It was the 
road we travelled whenever we were on Open Post. 

Generally we made for Clewiston first. The signboard on the 
roadside described it, with typical American reticence, as a City ; it 
had perhaps twelve hundred inhabitants, half of them negroes. You 
would hardly notice the place from a fast car—the long road, tree- 
lined for half a mile and dustier than in the open country, a hotel, 
a couple of drug-stores and two or three shops separated from the 
rest of the town by an avenue of trees. But there were houses if 
you cared to search for them, white wooden bungalows crouching 
behind thick bushes as though ashamed to be seen, and if you had 
time to look you would also find a post office (which seemed never 
to be open), a tiny chapel, a cinema, a saloon and a Cadet Club. 
And in the centre of the city, visible from ten miles away, a silver 
water-tower, of the kind which one finds all over Florida, stood’ over 
the palm trees, with the name of the town painted on it to guide 
erring navigators. To us, with no larger town within fifty miles, 
Clewiston was a metropolis. 

Apart from the week-ends, we had Open Posf on one night a week. 
The routine never varied—a “ coke ” in the corner drug-store, a visit 
to the cinema, and then on to the Cadet Club until the bus arrived 
to take us back to camp. Indeed, there was little else to do. But, 
Strangely, however often one went, one was never bored. The place 
had an atmosphere of its own. It was remote, cut off, a microcosm 
dropped accidentally into the middle of a vast swamp. You might 
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spend a year there and never notice the passage of time; and the 
fighting at Salerno and Kharkov was scarcely more remote than 
West Palm Beach and Miami. Now and again a car passed through, 
or a bus, messengers from another continent; but they seldom 
stopped, and when the dust had settled Clewiston also reverted to 
its own leisurely, disinterested existence, an endless siesta disturbed 
only by the noise of aircraft and the English voices which broke 
its peace for an hour or two each week. 

In retrospect, that atmosphere seems to have been compounded of 
heat and dust, of the calmness and slow imperturbability of the 
people, but above all of the solitude of the place. Within the city 
there was the warmth of human contact, but a hundred yards outside 
its boundaries space seemed to creep up on us as night creeps, and 
as inevitably, its remoteness emphasised by the impersonal drone of 
the aircraft that flew above us. And that loneliness, I think, was 
with us always in Clewiston, as one must always be lonely in an 
oasis. It permeated the empty streets ; the very shops with their 
one or two customers were less than half alive, and whichever way 
one looked along the road there was nothing but the level plain 
stretching away for eighty miles to the sea. We accepted it at first 
as the strangeness which all new places have, and then as part of 
the spirit of the place, ‘slowing down our lives for a few hours, until 
its freedom from the noise of men became positively enjoyable, a 
thing to be savoured before it dissolved into the frenzy of civilisation. 
At night its quality underwent a subtle change, for the evenings were 
cool and still after the afternoon’s storms, and there were more people 
about, congregated round the drug-stores and the ten-cent bazaar. 
But then, more than ever, one realised how remote this place was, 
how independent of the great hinterland which invaded us only by 
way of the juke-box and the cinema. Often I walked along the Main 
Street where the Creole Indians, with their wicker baskets and their 
wonderfully patterned clothes, were packing provisions into a 
battered 1920 Ford. There were shops here where one could buy 
fruit and groceries at ten o’clock at night, and beyond them, beyond 
the last light, a wooden bridge across a stagnant stream, where 
weeds covered the water with a green film and the road crept on 
into the darkness. Beyond this there was nothing ; only emptiness. 
There was no life there. Time, which moved slowly for everyone 
in Florida except us, seemed almost to have stopped. 

But there were distractions. The Dixie Crystal cinema was*most 
popular on Saturdays, when one could see the Dick Tracy serial. 
It was understood that you never missed the latest instalment if 
you were in Clewiston, and when we left for Canada with three 
instalments still to go it grieved us bitterly to think that we should 
no longer be able to hiss the villain and whistle at the heroine, nor 
ever know how the hero escaped from the Invisible Man’s latest trap 
and caught him in the end. Only once during that autumn—1943— 
we saw a British film, The Young Mr. Pitt, but the cinema was full 
of British cadets, and we had no means of discovering the native 
reaction. 

And there was the Cadet Club, a large house taken over and made 
habitable by a lady in West Palm Beach, whose generosity was limit- 
less. Here we could eat and read and drink milk and iced tomato 
juice until the cinema opened or the bus arrived, or even, if the 
Atlantic were kind, listen to the B.B.C. And sooner or later a little 
American corporal from Sick Quarters, with a Greek name which 
we could never pronounce, would switch on the radiogram and 
jitterbug for half an hour, until there was no partner with sufficient 
energy to join him. He had a round, moon-like face, and when he 
grinned, as, he did constantly, it was as though a slice had been’ cut 
from a ripe melon. He was short and fat and lethargic, but when 
he began to dance his whole body was electrified, a tense, vibrating 
bundle which weaved and jerked around the room, flinging a girl 
across his shoulder or twisting through a strange contorted tangle 
of arms. And always there was the grin. To Eddie jitterbugging 
was ecstasy. If it were forbidden in heaven, he would probably have 
preferred to remain outside. 

Memory is selective, and kind to places as to people ; but it seems 
to me now that Clewiston, with its solitude, its aimlessness and its 
contentment, had a quality J have not found since. Preparing for 
war, we found peacefulness, 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is customary for those who have travelled much—whether on 

the Continent of Europe or in those extensive areas over which 
the white soul of America spreads her hygienic influence—to decry 
British inns. Before the advent of the railways our hostelries enjoyed 
a high repute, and even foreign visitors would comment with 
approval upon the hospitality, cleanliness and efficiency which they 
encountered. French visitors, it is true, would sometimes criticise 
the hardness of our beds and the inability of our cooks to prepare 
vegetables ; but these minor inconveniences were compensated in 
their eyes by the comparative cleanliness of the linen provided and 
by the absence of that extortion to which they were exposed at home. 
Moreover the high quality of our posting arrangements, the un- 
rivalled superiority of our macadamised roads, the excellence of our 
horses and ostlers, all contributed to the impression that travel in 
England was safer, cleaner and more comfortable than in any other 
country. With the advent of the railways the old coaching inns 
were replaced by railway hotels ; but during the half century in 
which we have all taken to the road again these disused hostelries 
have come into their own. Our inns have not, I am glad to say, 
attained that level of mechanised proficiency which the hotel industry 
in the United States has standardised and spread. Every American 
is trained from childhood to become a health-fuss ; no nation in 
the world is so microbe-conscious ; with the result that their hotels 
suggest, not cleanliness merely, but actual sterilisation. The waiters 
in their white coats convey the impression of being hospital atten- 
dants ; the waitresses suggest that they are put away for the night 
in envelopes of cellophane ; the clinical atmosphere is so pervasive 
that a major surgical operation appears imminent. Desperately do 
they seek to counteract this institutional effect by the deliberate ex- 
ploitation of the personal and the intimate. The officer on duty at 
the reception desk has his name and initials displayed in front of 
him on a neat little board ; one’s own name is repeated with weari- 
some iteration; and the telephone operator will soothe one with 
the brisk friendliness of a trained nurse. 

* * * * 

Continental inns are less standardised and far less proficient. The 
personal element is so obtrusive that one’s welcome may depend 
upon the temperament, the momentary condition of health, and even 
the political sympathies of the proprietor and his staff. If the pro- 
prietor is feeling eupeptic and western-minded, then nothing can 
excel the solicitude and engaging curiosity which he will display ; 
but if his health be disordered or if he be too credulous a reader of 
the Humanité, then sullen hostility will result. One never knows. 
And it is this uncertainty regarding the quality of the reception 
to be accorded to one which gives to foreign travel the spice of the 
unpredictable. Having during the last ten days visited many English 
inns in many different counties I have derived. the impression that 
we have struck a happy mean between the standardised and the 
eccentric, The welcorne accorded to one, although seldom effusive, 
is uniformly polite ; the farther one travels from London the less does 
one become aware of the sullen apathy which appears to have 
infected the capital city ; and one feels that a sane balance has been 
struck between the mutual dignities of host and guests. Above all 
one rejoices at the infinite variety of our English inns. There are 
those which seek to recapture and to exploit the eighteenth century, 
and even the Elizabethan, tradition ; there are those which, in their 
furnishings, strive to suggest culture, or at least arts and crafts ; 
and there are those which rely for their effect upon the more sedate 
amenities, upon the ferns and Turkey rugs, of the Victorian age. 
One never knows. But here again I prefer the unpredictable to the 
clinical standardisation of American hotels. 

* * * 7 

When one considers the difficulties imposed upon managers by 
the present shortages and restrictions, one can only feel respect and 
admiration for the level of comfort which they manage to contrive. 
It may well be that our inns were not designed to provide each guest 
with a private bathroom ; but what reasonable citizen can resent 
having to walk a yard or two to have his bath? It may be that 


soap and towels are not always available, but who among us, con- 
scious as we are of laundry delays, can sensibly complain? The 
water is hot and the sheets are clean; what more can any sane 
traveller expect? It may be that the rooms are numbered in no 
logical sequence and that one strays helpless from floor to floor, lost 
in a labyrinth more intricate than any that Daedalus conceived; 
but does one really wish our hostelries to be tabulated as neatly 
as any prison house? It may be that one’s shoes, in the silent hours 
of dawn, do not receive the polish of pre-war years, but even in the 
most modern American hotel one has to descend to the basement 
if one wants a shine. So far from feeling that our hotel industry is 
struggling without faith or hope against insurmountable difficulties, 
I feel that already it is conquering those difficulties ; it seems to 
present the first overt signs of recovery and reconstruction. Yet 
over the whole effort, gallant and meritorious though it be, upon 
every inn, every hostelry and every provincial hotel, there hangs a 
blight which will for long prevent us from creating a real tourist 
industry. No words can describe the apathy, the ignorance, or the 
lack of imagination which render our cooking the worst in all the 
world. Even in a Thibetan monastery the monks would accord more 
intelligent thought to food. 

* * * * 

I am aware that in present conditions the problem of catering 
for any hotel or restaurant is a problem of immense difficulty and 
that it is impossible, or almost impossible, to cook succulently with- 
out a lavish provision of butter and fats. I know that it is unfair, 
and suggestive of lack of civic worth, to compare the meals provided 
in our inns with those which one can obtain in France ; there they 
rely upon, and charge for, black market supplies. Yet the restric- 
tions which impede them should stimulate our caterers and cooks to 
greater feats of imagination and ingenuity. It does not appear 
intelligent to me to rely too rigidly in August on a menu elaborated 
for January. The midday meal must, I suppose, begin with soup, 
since that is a commodity which can with minimum effort be 
supplied. I do not complain even if the identical synthetic soup 
is served up on different days under varied names, such as “ pea” 
or “vegetable” or even “minestrone.” Yet why, in the dog days, 
should these synthetic soups be always hot? I know that it is not 
possible today to cook vegetables in butter, but why should potatoes 
be inadequately boiled? And why should that revolting condiment 
which is known as custard be slopped over one’s stewed apples 
whether One desires it or no? The fault lies, I know, as much 
with those who consume this food as with those who supply it. 
The British public is today so humble in its expectations that the 
thought of rebellion, even the thought of protest, does not reach the 
surface of its mind. But it was not always so. There was a time 
when the British citizen not only ate enormously but knew when 
his food was lazily prepared. That knowledge seems to have been 
lost. I have been reading this week an excellent little book written 
by Mr. John Hampson for the Britain in Pictures series and entitled 
The English at Table. Mr. Hampson is as puzzled as I am 
by the fact that we, who possessed the finest material in the world, 
forgot in the middle of the seventeenth century that tradition of 
delicate cooking which had subsisted from Roman times. He 
attributes this forgetfulness, partly to our climate and partly to the 
survival of puritanism. He may be right. 

* * * . 

But why, now that fats are denied us, do we not revive our 
ancient custom of using herbs? Our ancestors used to enjoy pine 
kernels, hippocras, morat, ambergris, garlic, cinnamon, mint, peony, 
borage, violets and marigolds. Even Cromwell stewed his veal in 
oranges: and Dr. Johnson was only precluded by his natural indol- 
ence from writing a cookery book in several volumes. Who today 
knows how to make Pippin Pies, or gooscberry sauce for turbot, 
or Berries Charter, or even Atterdale pudding? After all Mr. 
Strachey does not mind us cooking chestnuts. But no—we must 
continue in the old uneatable round of custard and synthetic soup, 
flavoured with the spice of civic worth. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

“ The Linden Tree.’’ By J. B. Priestley. (Duchess.}——“ The Shelley 

Story.’ By Guy Bolton. (Mercury.)——“ Fly Away, Peter.’’ By 

A. P. Dearsley. (St. James’s.) 
No one has pursued the line of experiment in the theatre more 
stubbornly than Mr. Priestley, but in The Linden Tree he comes 
back to the straight unexperimental play with the ‘ease of one who 
has proved he can juggle successfully with four dimensions, but is 
content to display al] his compacted art in three. As soon as the 
late-comers have settled into their seats he begins to operate upon 
the minds and emotions of his audience with a skill which is hardly 
distinguishable from magic, and with such a warmly persuasive power 
that even when the stage is left completely empty for an appreciable 
time, late in the play, it still remains dramatically busy with the traffic 
of proliferating ideas and recollected emotions. The grey book-lined 
study in which Robert Linden does a fair part of his work as professor 
of history in the University of Burmanley is symbolic perhaps of the 
drabness of our days, but it is in this room that the perpetual 
variety of life is displayed in a stimulating profusion, It is Mr. 
Priestley’s special quality that he touches life at many points and has 
the craftsmanship to touch it surely. 

The Linden family have foregathered for the Professor’s sixty-fifth 
birthday. Dr. Jean Linden, communist or scientific materialist, is 
there, and Marion, turned Catholic and married to a French land- 
owner. “ It was like being in a car with Thomas Aquinas and Lenin,” 
says Rex Linden, who has driven them down for the birthday celebra- 
tion. Rex is a wealthy stockbroker, in his own words “a de luxe 
model spiv.” Dinah, the remaining member of the family, is a 
charmingly fresh and innocent child with an enthusiasm for the 
‘cello, Elgar’s concerto in particular. Out of these conflicting atti- 
tudes and ideas several amusing and lively family quarrels develop, 
but the central theme is provided by Mrs. Linden’s determination 
that her husband shall retire and leave the provincial town she so 
much detests, and by his just as deeply rooted determination not to 
run away from life, like all the others except Dinah, but to carry on 
working towards sweetness and light while there is still work to be 
done and he is capable of doing it. 

Sir Lewis Casson as the Professor has the most difficult part. If 
Linden were obviously a teacher of outstanding power, it would be 
easy, but we are not at all sure that it would not be better if Linden 
did retire. He bewilders rather than enlightens the two students 
who come for special lessons. And yet he is a man of such integrity. 
It is the measure of Sir Lewis’s skill that the balance between those 
two opposites is admirably kept. Dame Sybil Thorndike’s portrayal 
of Isabel Linden is brilliantly sure, and of the other players in the 
Linden family it can only be said that they build the play up to a 
complete and satisfying whole, while Miss Everley Gregg achieves a 
rare success as the cockney housekeeper. 

This is the first post-war production of the London Mask Theatre, 
and at the present low ebb in the fortunes of the London theatre it 
comes as a real refreshment of the spirit. 

* * * 7 

The Godwin-Shelley-Byron story was a bit of theatre which 
slipped off the stage into real life, but put it back on again and it 
does not seem to fit. That was what I felt at the Mercury, where 
Mr. Guy Bolton’s The Shelley Story is now being played. The 
trouble with those dramas which appear ready-made in history is 
that it requires such a powerful creative genius to bring them on to 
the stage at all convincingly. The dramatic illusion must have 
unusual power of itself—as in Shaw’s St. fJoan—otherwise the real 
drama will appear to be working itself out not before our eyes, but 
along some other stretch of the time-dimension, in some more remote 
part of the serial universe. This is where Mr. Bolton has fallen 
short. He has faithfully enough reproduced the external situations 
which make up this extraordinary story, but he has not reached 
below the surface to those stresses and strains which give it mean- 
ing. It is true that he has caught something of Byron’s force, but 
he has shown little of Shelley’s remarkable intellect. The young 
fellow whom Mr. Jack Watling portrays, always restless and never 
lacking in admirable enthusiasms, is likeable enough, but he could not 
have come within any imaginable distance of writing Prometheus 
Unbound. Mr. John Bailey has much greater success with the 
Byron part. This is understandable enough ; it is the most positive 
part in the play, and Mr. Bailey brings to it a considerable sardonic 
power. He is to be commended, too, for reading some lines of Shelley 
as poetry should be read. Others in the cast, who are called upon to 


quote snippets of verse, mumble to the footlights and then declare 

that what they have so casually mangled is lovely, magnificent, or 

the work of true genius. Miss Iris Russell and Miss Jennie Laird 

are competent as Mary Godwin and Jane Clairmont, but they are 

handicapped by the defeated promise of one scene after another. 
* * * * 

Fly Away, Peter, is a novelettish suburban comedy in which slap- 
dash humour is ingeniously blended with sweet sentiment. The 
action takes place in the Hapgood household in Streatham—*“ so 
different from Balham.” Most of the fun in the first act is con- 
nected with the difficulty young Myra Hapgood has in doing her 
homework in geometry. Similarly, Mr. Hapgood’s homely little 
problem of getting a clock to strike the hour correctly provides fun 
at intervals throughout the play and even forms part of the final 
curtain. At the centre of all this domesticity is Mrs. Hapgood herself, 
one of those motherly souls who takes it almost as a personal insult 
that her children should ever grow up. Miss Margaret Barton is the 
life of this amusing party and Mr. J. H. Roberts is its bland, undis- 
turbed and undisturbing soul. Mr. Roberts also directs the play 
and sets everything going with accomplished ease. 

HUNTER DIACK. 


THE 


“The Two Mrs. Carrolls.’’ 
(Plaza.) 

It seems probable that in a few months’ time film critics will be 
liquidated, their services presumably becoming redundant in a land 
of resurrected pictures, and with this in mind it is hard not to 
approach all new films in a spirit of overflowing affection. Hail and 
farewell! we cry, shutting our tear-filled eyes to a host of things 
that ought to annoy us very much indeed, and casting away the little 
bottle of arsenic we always carry around, we fill our pens with only 
slightly curdled milk. However much we may rail at the old familiar 
faces, we shall miss them when they’re gone, though I have no doubt 
that Messrs. Grainger and Mason and the Misses Lockwood and 
Calvert will pull us through in an admirable fashion. But no 
Humphrey Bogart ? Not for years and years and years? Surely 
there is a limit to human endurance ? Still, let me dwell on the 
abundant present instead of on the barren future. Mr. Bogart is 
here with us now in The Two Mrs. Carrolls, as a not very good 
artist who finds his inspiration in women, wooing them, painting 
them, and then slowly poisoning them. His haunted, unsmiling face 
moves backwards and forwards across the screen for a great number 
of minutes, rugged, expressionless and sad, and his harsh gangster 
voice speaks as curtly as ever. What it is that makes him so com- 
pelling I shall never know, but he is irresistible. Miss Barbara 
Stanwyck, as wife number two, provides a lightness and sparkle much 
needed in this film, which is a pretty turgid affair really, and is only 
saved from complete coma by an exciting finish. Miss Alexis Smith 
as the potential third Mrs, Carroll, our own Miss Isobel Elsom as 
her mother, and Mr. Nigel Bruce as a gently stewed doctor are 
perfectly pleasing in their respective ways, but for some reason (and 
I believe it is the dialogue, which is too stagey to be alive) the picture 
hangs fire. Yet if you have the patience to watch the slow unfolding 
of Mr. Bogart’s insanity, you wili be rewarded in the end. I can no 
longer remember the name of the English cathedral town in which 
the Carrolls reside in a bijou Tudor home, but it is certainly one of 
our least religious. All day long the bells peal out, beseeching the 
obdurate populace to come and pray. Presumably two or three can 
never be gathered together for this purpose, and the poor bellringers 
go on and on sounding the alarm, morning, afternoon, and evening, 
day in, day out, in despairing relays. 

At the Plaza we have an English film, so I need not be too senti- 
mental about it. I shall see Mr. Richard Attenborough again, and the 
two Barrys, Jones and Barnes, and I expect I shall see Miss Sheila 
Sim again, too, although I am not sure whether I shall recognise her 
nice but not particularly memorable face. 

Following a powder train of thought which was lighted in 1945 
and is only now exploding with regular weekly thuds, Dancing With 
Crime deals with gangster-spivs. ‘This time they concoct their 
nefarious plans in a glass case overlooking a palais de danse. The 
hero is a taxi-driver, mouse-like, naif Mr. Attenborough, who, by 
applying his Commando training, fights his way out of the stecliest 
traps imaginable, and eventually, with the aid of the cheese, Miss Sim, 
hands over what he has left of the gang to a by no means up and 


CINEMA 
(Warner.)——* Dancing With Crime.’’ 
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coming Scotland Yard. If only I had not seen so many crime films 
lately I should, I know, be perfectly pleased with this one, but I 
confess it compares unfavourably with The Web and They Made 
Me a Fugitive. I realise there is little time in a thriller to go in for 
characterisation, but surely it should be possible to inject a little 
subtlety into the various parts? VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


In a recent broadcast Mr. Spike Hughes made a plea for that 
particularly social kind of music which was designed as a back- 
ground to conversation. He quoted as an example the serenades, 
cassations and divertimenti of Mozart, which were written for parties. 
Of course, being Mozart, he occasionally includes passages or whole 
movements during which conversation would be quite as anti-social 
as during, at any rate, the more boring parts of the Ring: but on 
the whole the point is a good one. It occurred to me again at a 
Bach Prom. the other day, during a suite of dances (to which my 
neighbour was beating vigorous time with one of his feet). Now 
Bach’s dances do not generally speak to the feet: they vre essays 
in dance rhythm rather than music for dancing. But neither are 
they really of sufficient musical interest to make it easy to listen 
with any degree of intentness to two gavottes (the first repeated: 
call it three), a Forlane, two minuets, two bourrées and two passe- 
pieds. I felt the need of some subsidiary occupation and lit a 
cigarette, but I should really have liked a drink as well and some 
desultory and discreet conversation. The same is true—obviously 
it must be—of Handel’s Fireworks Music played at the same con- 
cert: and of “light” music in general. 

The great mistake in the past has been to use “ light” of music 
as it is used of women or weight—as a term of disapproval. Light 
music is a genre of its own, cultivated with outstanding success by 
pre-eminently socially inclined nations, such as the French and the 
Austrians. Actually almost all pre- and post-Romantic composers, 
of every nationality, have written light music, as well as heavy. 
Bach is not generally thought of as a composer of light music, but, 
as.we have seen, even he has his lighter moments. Handel and 
Mozart both wrote plenty of excellent light music, just as Delibes 
and Johann Strauss did. Only Delibes and Johann Strauss wrote 
hardly anything else and Tchaikovsky is one of the few accepted 
classics of the nineteenth century the best of whose music is 
generally light. (He himself preferred Delibes to Brahms— 
which is quite different from saying that Delibes was the 
“greater” composer.) On the whole, those composers who found 
in music an ersatz religion did not write the kind of music 
during which it is advisable to talk: a safe rule would be, at any 
rate for beginners, to be silent during any work composed between 
I81§-1915. 

The main point to establish is that there really is music which is 
well worth knowing and is yet quite out of place in the concert hall 
or the opera house. Good restaurant, theatre and hotel orchestras 
ought to play eighteenth-century dance-suites (including Bach, 
Rameau and Handel), opéra comique and operetta overtures, Mozart 
divertimenti, ballet music by Delibes and Tchaikovsky, “ suites ” 
arranged from the music of Bizet, Gounod, Saint-Saens, Massenet 
and Messager, and piano works by Poulenc and the Boulanger 
School. All this music is good music, music made to be used, 
Gebrauchsmusik in the best sense. It is merely ignorant and prig- 
gish to complain that it is on a different level from Bach’s B minor 
mass or Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. You don’t reject a good pair 
of shoes or a tender beefsteak because they do not stir your spiritual 
depths, so why be so exclusively spiritual in your music ? 

MartTIN Cooper. 
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ON THE AIR 


THERE seemed to me something less than satisfying about both of 
last week’s principal dramatic productions on the air. Webster’s 
importance in the development of English drama may be held 
sufficient reason to justify the inclusion of The Duchess of Malfi in 
“World Theatre” (Home Service), but I have considerable doubt 
about its standing on its own merits as a radio play. In its way, I 
suppose, it is a masterpiece ; it is, at any rate, an interesting study 
in the psychology of revenge and a powerful essay in the horrific. 
But I found the broadcast curiously lacking in emotive power. This 
was not, I am sure, due to any shortcomings on the part of producer 
or players, all of whom I thought admirable. It may, possibly, 
have been due in some measure to the severe cutting to which the 
play was subjecied, including the excision of the whole of the last 
act. It may have been due in part to the necessary but distracting 
interventions of the narrator. But mainly, I fancy, it was due to 
some quality inherent in Webster’s treatment of his theme, which 
made the play antipathetic to the microphone. Exactly where the 
defect lies I confess I cannot indicate with any precision. 
7 * * . 


Edward Sheldon’s Romance, which was performed in “ Summer 
Theatre” on Saturday, presents no such difficulties of analysis. It 
is, in my view, a piece of tawdry and theatrical sentimentality which 
might be just endurable in the theatre if one were in an exception- 
ally tolerant mood. But the microphone cannot be fooled, and once 
again it exercised its cruel, unfailing power to expose hokum in all 
its falsity and shoddiness. Not even my admiration for James 
McKechnie, Marie Burke, and the rest of a highly competent com- 
pany of actors and actresses could persuade me that this was any- 
thing but material unworthy of their efforts—and of my listening, 


* * * * 


There is no surer indication of sanity and mental health than the 
ability to laugh at oneself. For this reason alone—and there are 
others—I listened with delighted approval to Gordon Glover’s play, 
Do Not Disturb, which was produced in the Third Programme on 
Tuesday. The opening scene effectively established the author’s 
intention. To suggest that an invitation to write something for the 
Third Programme should throw any competent writer into such 
perturbation of spirit as Bravington (the author in the play) experi- 
enced obviously called for raucous expressions of incredulity and 
derision had it been seriously intended. There followed some admir- 
able satire on the rather self-conscious highbrowism that occasion- 
ally afflicts the Third Programme, and the author proceeded to poke 
delicate fun at some of the more cherished shibboleths of the guar- 
dians of radio culture. Altogether, this was one of the most success- 
ful jeux d’esprit the Third has given us. Austin Trevor, as Braving- 
ton, had the main acting burden to carry, and sustained it without 
faltering. Excellent performances were also given by Rita Vale as 
the sensible Mrs. Bravington, and Belle Chrystall in one of the 
ingénue parts she does so well. Under Peter Cresswell’s production 
every point told. = 

* * * * 


Men Against Water (Home Service), Ian Cox’s programme about 
flooding in the Fens, was excellent. It was essentially a “ docu- 
mentary,” with recorded contributions by various Fenlanders deftly 
assembled and skilfully linked together. It gave a clear picture of 
the trials and apprehensions that continuously beset the inhabitants 
of this corner of England, and it explained lucidly and interestingly 
the measures which are proposed to improve matters. We heard a 
fascinating diversity of speech and accent, including, inevitably, the 
distressingly expert Scotsman who is always at hand to put English- 
men right when they are in trouble. 

7 * * * 


By some mischance I missed the first three instalments of the 
new Wilfred Pickles series, The Adventures of John Quixote (Home 
Service); but, having heard the fourth, I am not unduly cast down. 
This episode was close packed with excitements of a rather con- 
ventional kind: a gallant rescue from drowning (with Wilfred, of 
course, as the hero), a pleasant little touch of blackmail, a helping 
hand extended to a boyhood friend, a romantic misunderstanding 
put right—altogether quite a busy twenty minutes. It was all rather 
novelettish, in both content and treatment, and it will be, I imagine, 
immensely popular. L. C. Lioyp. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


“AT BRAMALL LANE” 


Sie,—I read Mr. Mallalieu’s article, “At Bramall Lane,” in The 
Spectator of August 8th with great interest and pleasure, but may I be 
allowed to point out that, quite unwittingly, I am sure, in writing of the 
Middlesex v. Yorkshire match, in 1920, he is not quite accurate in two 
respects? In the first place, the match he refers to was played at Park 
Avenue, Bradford, and not at Bramall Lane, and, secondly, I “did not 
mistake the crowd’s agony for barracking and mildly protest when with 
only four more wanted Abe Waddington was bowled.” 

it is seven and twenty years ago, but I recall every ball of that terrific 
fight. What actually happened was this: Waddington played the first four 
balls of an over from C. T. S. Stevens confidently and the crowd shouted 
with joy. Before the fifth ball was bowled a man in the crowd lifted up his 
voice and shouted, “ You’re beat, ‘Plum and Apple.’” He had hardly 
uttered these words when back went Waddington’s middle and leg 
stumps, hit by a beautiful length googlie. I made-no protest whatsoever— 
indeed, even in those tense moments I could not help smiling—and the 
crowd gave us a wonderful reception. Indeed one spectator came up to 
me as we were leaving the field and, grasping my hand, said, “ Mr. 
Warner, ’'m a Yorkshireman, but I am glad you won your last match 
v. Yorkshire.” I hope Mr. Mallalieu will forgive me for pointing this 
out, but I should hate intensely to leave this world with any suggestion 
that [ had ever protested, even mildly, against the attitude of any York- 
shire crowd. I have always found them the best of sportsmen, equally 
ready to applaud friend or foe. Indeed if there was ever a cricket match 
in which I delighted it was Yorkshire v. Middlesex, whether it was played 
in the serene and dignified atmosphere of Lord’s or at “some murky 
stronghold cf Tykedom”; and my memory covers the years 1895 to 
1920 

{ well recall my first Yorkshire v. Middlesex match, at Leeds in 
the former year, when the great George Hirst and Bobby Peel got us out 
for 57 in our second innings—Hirst six for 40 and Peel four for 12— 
F. S. Jackson making three catches, at cover point, off Peel—and a man 
in the crowd falling down dead from excitement. And what an array of 
names on both sides—Lord Hawke, Jackson, F. Mitchell, Tunnicliffe, 
Brown, Denton, Peel, Hirst,- Wainwright, Hunter and Mounsey ; and 
Webbe, Stoddart, O’Brien, MacGregor, Wells, R. S. Lucas, I. Douglas, 
Rawlin, J. T. Hearne and Phillips on the other. And I can say the same 
of the equally generous and cricket-loving crowds at Old Trafford—that 
beautiful ground with its long tradition of welcome and hospitality. Mr. 
Mallalieu writes of the great “ Monkey,” A. N. Hernby. I am one of 
the few men living who played with that great personality and cricketer. 
The occasicn was Middlesex v. Lancashire, at Lord’s, in 1897. Mr. 
Hornby was then at the end of his cricketing life, but he came in, bare- 
headed as always, and stole the most amazing short runs. And what a 
captain he was! I can hear now, as he stood at short slip, his “ Well 
bowled, Cuttell,’ “Well pitched, Johnny” (Briggs), “Well fielded, 
Johnny.” I thought then, and I still think, what a delightful and inspiring 
captain he must have been to have played under. A strict disciplinarian 
—did he not order a professional off the field who had dared to appear 
unshaven?—but an encouraging and enthusiastic leader who got every 
ounce out of his team and was admired and respected by all. 

Mr. Mallalieu’s delightful article brought back many happy memories, 
and I hope he will come to Lord’s and see Middlesex play Lancashire 
he end of this month, and write something about the match and the 
P. F. Warner. 


at th 
present Middlesex XI.—Yours, &c., 


London. 





IN DEFENCE OF TORQUAY 


Ste,—After reading the brilliantly gloomy article (oh splendid wisdom!) 
of Mr. James Pope-Hennessy in your issue of August Ist, I should wish 
personally, and at the request of several residents of Torquay, to ask you 
to permit me to “ Stand for the defence! ” 

I used to come down here to stop with my grandmother seventy-five 
years. ago, at her house called Frognal, just above us on one of the 
Seven Hills with which Torquay is blessed. We live half-way up :t 
from Torwood Gardens, from whence we have a marvellous view across 
the town, through lovely trees right across to a pretty bay lying just 
below the Grand Hotel. When I bought this house three years ago, 
after living at Dartmouth for twenty years, we found the garden an 
absolute jungle, but my wife, who is a great gardener, has, with the kindly 
advice of Mr. Quant, the eminent chemist, transformed it into what is, 
I think, universally acclaimed as a terraced garden of great charm. 
Everything grows here luxuriantly. I used to love the Frognal garden in 


the old days, just as I loved her little “ Midge” brougham in which she 
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drove about Torquay. The barouches, Victorias and landaus driven by 
grand coachmen were sights in those days, whea there were very few 
hotels here and very few boarding-houses, and the summer crowds of 
visitors had hardly begun to make their yearly assault on Torquay. By 
the way, of these latter people, I for one have nothing but praise to give, 
for, although crowded and often worried about food, I must own that 
I do not see them, as does Mr. Pope-Hennessy apparently, looking miser- 
able, discontented and apathetic, but happy and restful and enthusiastic. 

Of course, there are several cinemas affording plenty of pleasure, as 
well as the Pavilion, providing charming amusement and interest, with 
brilliant performances of comedies by talented companies such, for 
instance, as the Malvern Players afford. There is a good Municipal 
Orchestra playing at the Pavilion. There are endless charabancs, giving 
everybody a chance of visiting the gorgeous Dartmoor, Buckfast and 
numerous beauty spots which surround us; race meetings galore at 
Newton Abbot a few miles off, at Buckfast, Churston and other very get- 
atable places ; tennis courts, putting greens, bowling greens and first-class 
hotels, among which is at least one unrivalled in London. And there are 
hundreds of lovely gardens all arouad us, although I can only wish they 
were more visible from the roads and not hemmed in by the stone walls 
as they are, but more exposed and more helpful to the beauty of the 
place as they always are in America and in Canada. There is a mar- 
vellous Zoo here, too, in which children take a great delight. It is 
sometimes a comfort to feel that we have a beautiful hospital here, too, 
which was founded and richly endowed by that wonderful lady, Dame 
Violet Wills. And we can boast of possessing a great band of doctors. 
There are some very interesting debating societies here. I have been 
president of one for the last twelve years. We have also a most interest- 
ing museum. There are congenial yacht clubs, too, full of good fellows 
who can relate many a tale of thrilling adventure both at sea and in many 
a land which can boast a happier life than we can ourselves nowadays. 

No, Sir. I do not feel that Torquay lacks any of the “gusto” of 
the Victorians as does Mr. Pope-Hennessy! No, Sir, in spite of the 
dreary days in which we are now existing, there seems to me to be plenty 
of joie de vivre in Torquay. And the beauty our visitors contemplate as 
they wander about over our hills and dales probably keeps them from 
talking much or even bursting into song! 

Of course, there are endless streams of people thronging the front and 
the shopping centres, and hundreds of motors positively lining the sides 
of every street; but the people do not appear to me, as they seem to 
in the eyes of clever Mr. Pope-Hennessy, as a “shambling lot of folk 
wandering aimlessly about.” So come back, Mr. Pope-Hennessy, and 
bring your rose-coloured glasses when you wander around our pleasant 
places.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Cyrit Maube. 

Dundrum, Lower Woodfield Road, Torquay. 


THE ANGLO-INDIANS’ CASE 


Sir,—There is an analogy between the European domiciled communities 
(Creoles) of Bolivia, Peru and Chile prior to their throwing off the 
Spanish yoke circa 1820, and “ the British domiciled community in India ™ 
—who have remained loyal to their British origin. From Clive to Welling- 
ton, Europeans “ born and brought up in India” enjoyed social equality 
with the emigrant servants of the East India Company. Local alliances 
were tolerated, and all grades of the Civil and Military services were 
open to boys born and brought up in India, including those of mixed 
parentage. When the “Creoles” of South America revolied against 
the domination, intolerance and caste discrimination of the Grandeces 
from Spain—the prototypes of the latter in London and India decreed 
that senior grade appointments should be open only to the patronage 
of the East India Co., as safeguard against the “Creoles of India” 
following the example of those led by Bolivar, San Martin and Cochrane. 

Since 1857, the creation and perpetuation of the Anglo-Indian, Eurasian, 
“East Indian” as he was termed by the East Indian Co., has been due 
to marriage in India by “ working-class” Englishmen: soldiers serving 
or retiring in India, or who have taken employment in Indian railways, 
the police and in other “ subordinate ” positions. 

“The Lawrences” founded three schools for the education of the 
children of British soldiers serving or retiring in India. One in 
Ootacamund (Southern India), one in the hills near Simla and a third in 
Murree, a military station on the Kashmir Border. From these schools 
during the past ninety years hundreds of boys have annually enlisted 
in British regiments. They and their offspring have their roots estab- 
lished and distributed all over the British Isles today, and have become 
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assimilated as Scots, English, Irish or Welsh, according to the units 
they joined. 

In the past two wars, in common with all British (or Anglo-Indian) 
schools in India, many hundreds of these boys held commissions in every 
branch of the British services. Many of the foremost Indian irrigation, 
railway and civil engineers, High Court judges, barristers, solicitors, 
medical men, railway managers, bankers, business men, planters, soldiers 
(at least three V.C.s, a field marshal and many generals) have, during the 
past fifty years, in the face of all handicaps, some imposed, some intangible, 
emanated from the domiciled, the Anglo-Indian, community. 

If Canada and Australia are in search of good immigrants and prefer 
to secure them young, and “British,” they are ready to hand. Colonial 
development schemes also afford opportunity, because their problems, 
particularly in East and West Africa, will not be so much “labour” as 
to find the right type of trained mechanic and educated artisan, foreman 
and administration officer. Men and boys of British descent in India 
would fill the void both as trainers or trainees. 

This is no paean or plea for a lost cause, rather is it to draw the 
attention of the people (and Government) of this country, of the British 
Colonies, and of the whole British Commonwealth to a source of 
available British subjects, of good British stock, to augment our man- 
power.—Yours, &c., W. KIRKPATRICK. 

Caledonian Club, Halkin Street. 


GENERAL VON FALKENHAUSEN 


Sir,—I read with keen interest Mr. Witham’s letter in your columns 
about the case of General von Falkenhausen, the anti-Nazi officer who, 
having been condemned to Dachau and later to death by Hitler, was 
“liberated ” by U.S troops on the actual eve of his execution, and is 
being held indefinitely behind the wire in the American Zone. 

Whilst in Belgium with our naval forces in 1944-5 as a war cor- 
respondent, I heard many first-hand tributes to his conduct as governor, 
one from family of Jews he saved from deportation. At Dachau, 
Falkenhausen was subjected to the worst insults of the S.S. for his 
success in restraining their sadistic impulses in the Low Countries. 

It is a sad comment on Allied justice that this septuagenarian survivor 
of the July Plot, who, as Chief of Staff to Chiang Kai-shek, was fighting 
China’s battle against Japan in 1935, should, two years after V.E.-Day, 
find himself with his home destroyed, his assets frozen, his wife wounded 
by a stray American shot and himself, in his twenty-seventh concentration 
camp, still ignorant of his future. 

It appears that his detention is, to everyone but himself, his family, and 
friends, a “ formality,” as he remains on the French list of war criminals 
for having been for a time governor of Northern France, and that, although 
no specific charges are made against him, no one will take the responsi- 
bility to order his release. 

Those of us who were active friends of Free France in 1940 would 
be the happiest of any if the Fourth Republic could cut through this 
skein of red tape that is breaking the health, the prospects and the heart 
of an honourable and innocent man.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER. 


“ CZECH CHOICE ” . 


Sir,—Margot Wood, in her article “Czech Choice,” would have one 
believe that the receat withdrawal of Czechoslovakia from the discussion 
of the Marshall Plan was not due to Moscow influence. She states that 
Gottwald “happened to be in Moscow at the time.” Gottwald and 
Masaryk left for Moscow on July 7th, after the Czechoslovak acceptance 
of the Anglo-French invitation. To the majority of people, his journey 
appeared very like an answer to a summons to Berchtesgaden. 

Miss Wood entirely omits all mention of the Slovaks, a people with a 
different language, customs and history to the Czechs, although, like the 
latter (with due regard to Miss Wood), members of the Slav race. 
Slovakia has twice as many Right-wing members of Parliament as Left- 
wing, 46 to 23. Bohemia and Moravia returned 109 Left-wing members 
and 102 Right-wing. The Communists and their allies have thus a 
majority of four seats only in the National Parliament. 

That, to a casual observer, Czechoslovakia should seem overwhelmingly 
Communist is not surprising, as the Right-wing adherents are somewhat 
intimidated in both countries. The shadow of war falls across the land, 
and in that event Czechoslovakia, almost completely surrounded by 
countries dominated by the Soviet Union, would be immediately occupied 
by Russian troops, and there is a natural fear of reprisals for having been 
on the wrong side.—Yours faithfully, ENGLISHWOMAN. 


Sir.—Though the article on Czechoslovakia in your issue of July 25th 
bears the heading “ Czech Choice,” the writer of it shows that in fact 
the Czechs had no choice, saying that the Press does not criticise Russia 
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because of the “vital nature of the Russo-Czech military alliance.” It 
was for that reason, of course, that there was no need for the Russians 
to interfere. Nevertheless, the Prague papers compared Mr. Gottwald’s 
visit to Moscow to that other summons of a Czech Minister to visit Hitler, 

If the Czechs are actuated by a fear of Germany now, they must be 
singularly ignorant of the present state of Germany, and of the time 
needed to make her aga* a power to be feared. But the Czechs are very 
shrewd and well-informed, and it is not likely that even Russian propa- 
ganda can have been so successful. 

It is dangerous not to face the fact that Russia means to dominate 
the Eastern European countries.—Yours faithfully, D. H. G. Wispom. 

26 River Avenue, Palmers Green, London, N. 17. 


DUN’S THE MOUSE 


S1rR,—Having much enjoyed Mr. Hotson’s article last week, I shouid like 
to put forward an alternative theory. 

The old phrase “ Mum as a mouse” is well known. Shakespeare, I 
suggest, with a view to elaborating the puns in this passage, has altered 
the word “ Mum” by an early use of near-rhyming slang to Dun. The 
meaning of the expression would then be, “If you keep it to yourself, or 
Mum’s the word as the Constable says, we will draw you from the mire.” 
Further, the word “Mouse” in all the examples cited is used as a 
vocative, and I wonder if there is any context in which it is used other- 
wise. Incidentally, the word is in current use in my family in the sense 
referred to by Mr. Hotson. 

I believe that all the plays quoted by Mr. Hotson as containing the 
expression were published after “Romeo and Juliet,” and it seems 
probable that this phrase, like so many others, enjoyed a few years of 
popularity and was then forgotten.—Yours truly, E. R_ BurRDER. 

Marling, Wadhurst, Sussex. 


5] 


PRIVILEGE PROCEDURE 


Sir,—Your correspondent on “At Westminster” describes the recent 
ceremony in connection with two journalists at the Bar of the House 
as “a piece of Parliamentary procedute which no present Parliamentarian 
had ever seen.” My experience goes further back than that of the 
Parliamentarians. From the Press Gallery in 1892 I witnessed the scene 
when Mr. Speaker Peel, by order of the House, admonished a group 
of directors of a small railway company, including an M.P., who were 
summoned to the Bar for Breach of Privilege in dismissing a servant 
mainly in consequence of his evidence before a Select Committee. No 
witness of that scene could ever forget it. Mr. Speaker Peel was a 
man of strong personality, with dignity and a sense of authority, and 
his fine voice gave full effect to the stern force of the admonition. There 
was a general sense of tension while the Speaker eloquently described 
the value attached by Parliament to Privilege, and the men standing at 
the Bar looked conscious of their position as he stressed the gravity 
of their offence against “the character, the dignity and the purity of 
this House.”—Yours faithfully, ALEXANDER MACKINTOSH. 


LAND OF PLENTY 


S1r,—I have just read with appreciation the article entitled “ Land of 
Plenty ” in your issue of August 8th. The “lavishness ” referred to is 
not general, however, and is the deliberate policy of the Swiss, analogous 
to our export drive. Special arrangements for food are made for hotels, 
and everything possible is done to attract tourists, who are a considerable 
source of revenue to the country ; an example we might well follow 

For the Swiss themselves, life is not so abundant, and your readers 
may not be aware that most of the basic foods, such as meat, bread, 
butter, fats, sugar, milk, cheese, &c., are still rationed, and that the 
high cost makes it impossible for the majority to have meat every day. 
Coupons are also necessary for any meais taken at restaurants, and the 
requirements of the household usually leave few coupons available for 
the purchase of the gateaux displayed in the shops. 

The general rate of remuneration in Switzerland is lower than in 
England, but by their hard work the Swiss surmount difficulties not 
always apparent to the eyes of the happy tourist.—Yours faithfully, 

Aubonne, Vaud, Switzerland. E. DE CARLE SMITH. 


Sir,—In his interesting article on modern Switzerland, your contributor, 
Warren Postbridge, has much to say of Swiss contentment and tran- 
quillity, and contrasts this with the strain and stress in England. 

How is it then that, despite this apparent outward tranquillity, Switzer- 
land, in contrast to England, has one of the highest suicide and neurosis 
rates in the world? The Swiss suicide figures are particularly striking ; 
while to cope with the neurosis problem abnormal psychology has been 
enormously developed. 
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What is the reason for this? The Féhn, as some of us know, has some- 
thing to do with it. But the problem goes deeper, for Switzerland also 
stands out in that neurotic triangle of Europe—namely, Switzerland, 
Austria and Southern Germany—where psychiatry to deal with the great 
number of neurosis cases had to be early developed. Yet, unlike both 
Austria and Germany, Switzerland has not been subject to the strain 
and stress of years of war, misery and social upheaval. 

What, then, is the reason for her high figures of suicide and mental 
iIIness?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, KENNETH BRADSHAW. 

24 Heliers Road, Liverpool, 13. 


PRIVILEGED PRISONERS 


Sir,—How well Sir Alexander Paterson puts the case for the chance to 
be given to delinquents to benefit from decent surroundings which also, 
incidentally, help the staff in the endeavour to treat prisoners as human 
beings. What has been done for the youngsters in Kent and Nottingham- 
shire and elsewhere has also been done for adults at New Hall Camp, 
Wakefield, and at Leyhill (Glos.), but as these experiments were largely 
the inspiration of Sir Alec himself, he says nothing about them. 

An even more interesting story might one day be told in full, of the 
emergency arrangement in the first two years of the war, when the 
Nottinghamshire Institution, built by Borstal boys for their own use, 
and without locks, bolts or bars, was occupied by nearly 200 adult 
prisoners, of many offences and some with very long sentences. There 
was a little trepidation about the scheme at first, but those whose doubts 
were keenest became ardent converts to the value of the plan as ‘t 
developed, and were the most disappointed when the increasing emergency 
rought the venture to an end. There was no publicity about this, and 
so the Commissioners and officials responsible have never received any 
credit for what was a triumph of faith—yYours faithfully, 

FRANK Dawtry, Secretary. 
National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, 
34 Victoria Streei, London, S.W.1. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS AND THE L:C.C. 


Str.—I should be the last, for reasons which Mr. Hayward will recognise, 
to deny that the L.C.C. made a good start towards fulfilling its obligations 
under the Education Act, 1944, in regard to boarding education. But 
provision for 200 children is only a start, and the question is whether 
Mr. Hayward and his friends, by their decisions last spring, did mot 
apply a serious brake to progr:ss which already has had injurious results 
and will continue to do so unless they alter their attitude. 

Mr. Hayward informs you that “the Council . decided to begin 
by giving priority to those children for whom a boarding school educa- 
tion would obviously be more beneficial.” This is a misrepresentation 
which goes to the root of the controversy. No one would object to 
priorities, but what the L.C.C. has done is to give to certain selected 
categories the sole privilege of a boarding education to the complete and 
arbitrary exclusion of any child not falling within them, even after the 
needs of those categories had been met as far as possible. To describe 
this as “ giving priority” is to mislead your readers on the central issue 
under discussion. 

Eighty places, which could not be filled from the selected categories, 
have been rejected in preference to offering them to children outside those 
categories. Somewhere in London there are eighty children who might 
have been embarking next month for a new realm of opportunity, had 
not Mr. Hayward and his colleagues denied them. That is the simple 
charge, and Mr. Hayward has made no attempt to answer it.—Yours 
faithfully, MaGnus WECHSLER. 

85 New Cavendish Street, W. 1. 


ENGLAND AND INDIA 


Sirn—The passage which follows is from the “Private Journal of the 
Marquess of Hastings,” Governor-General of India from 1813 to 1822. 
The date of the entry is May 17th, 1818: 

“A time, not very far remote, will arrive when England will, on 
sound principles of policy, wish to relinquish the domination which 
she has gradually, ard unintentionally, assumed over this country, 
and from which she cannot, at present, recede. In that hour it 
would be the proudest boast, and most delightful reflection, that 
she had used her sovereignty towards enlightening her temporary 
subjects so as to enable the native communities to walk alone in the 
paths of justice, and to maintain, with probity, 1owards their benefact- 
ness that commercial intercourse in which we should then find a 
solid interest.” . 

Your obedient servant, 
Brooks’s, S.W. 1. 


Craup RUSSELL. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


One of the results of very dry weather is that it greatly increases the 
virulence of river pollution. In normal weather any pollution is more 
evident towards the river’s mouth at neap tides. For example, an investi- 
gator into the problem noticed that at such periods on the Dee salmon 
coming down to the sea were turned back, being unable to face the filth ; 
and they were more lucky, or wise, than the smolts in some other 
estuaries which were killed by the score as they made for the sea. ‘The 
danger to human health of river pollution is brought out by the action, 
forced on several Public Health Authorities, of prohibiting the sale of 
river shellfish for human consumption. It is, I believe, the case that 
some of our best doctors and veterinary authorities begin to suspect that 
pollution is endangering bathers, and any drinkers of the water, on our 
inland streams. Although the number of factory organisers and of local 
authorities is great who decant poison into rivers with complete cynicism 
or carelessness, there are some shining exceptions. It is recorded, for 
example, that the Monsanto Company have already spent £80,000 on 
preventive measures, and are going to spend much more. 


Terrier Fishers 


Apart altogether from the subject of river pollution, fishermen are 
having a very thin time on some of the Scottish rivers, which are so 
low and clear as to make fishing quite vain. One fisherman, at any rate, 
is regretting this on behalf of his dogs as well as himself. By a sort of 
accident he discovered that one of his terriers was an expert retrievet 
of hooked fish, and other terriers quickly learnt the game and delighted 
in it. The zeal of these dogs has added no small pleasure to the sport 
of fishing, and the dogs accompany him on most of his fishing trips. 
Lord Knutsford had Labrador retrievers which were experts in landing 
fish, even of some size; and I knew one—in Ireland—that caught a 
salmon on his own as it struggled at the shallows of the estuary. That 
terriers could be trained to play such a game was new to me till I 
read that most delightful book, Fisherman Naturalist, by Major Anthony 
Buxton. 


Brave Parents 


It has been queried why blackbirds are more numerous than thrushes, 
and have become almost, if not quite, the commonest of our birds. There 
are many reasons which help to make them successful “ struggle-for- 
lifers.” One is illustrated ty an August experience in Kensington. One 
young bird, brought up in an ampelopsis creeper on one house, left the 
nest prematurely and planed down into the neighbouring garden. After 
being rescued frcm a cat, it was put into an openwork basket, covered, 
but leaving a cat-proof aperture. The fond parents found it at once and 
are feeding it. It is, of course, very late in the year for young blackbirds 
to be hatched ; but three broods are, I think, tolerably common, commoner, 
perhaps, than with any other bird. The birds are not only more than 
usually philoprogenitive, they are more than usually courageous. One 
cock-bird actually landed on the back of a cat that approached the nest, 
and clung there, pecking the cat for some considerable distance, including 
the passage of a privet hedge. Partridges are perhaps yet more courageous, 
and will persistently attack a carrion crow which approaches their brood, 
I have seen a hedge-sparrow attack an adder, and in general the parent 
bird acquires surprising bravery, but the blackbird is certainly among 


the protagonists. 
a 


In My Garden 


There is little doubt that the earlier strawberries are planted out the 
better ; that August is better than September, though the ideal date is 
still disputed. After a period of obvious degeneration, the plant has 
now pretty well recovered, and the newer “Cambridge Varieties,” all 
neatly numbered according to their several qualities, represent a real 
advance, though “ Royal Sovereign ” remains good enough for most of us, 
All the berries are better than they were: raspberry, as advanced in Surrey, 
the blackberry, now both gigantic and, if desired, thornless; and the 
great popularity of Lancashire Lad in gooseberries indicates its value. 
However, the struggle has to be maintained: even “ Lloyd George ” and 
“ Baldwin ” may degenerate, and be forced to give place to a rew creation 
For this reason, too, we cannot go on indefinitely saving our own seed. 
After some years it will go back on us, and we must resort to those 
whose business it is not only to prevent degeneration but to improve 
quality. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Last Days of Mussolini 


Empty Balcony. By Piero Saporiti. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.). 





Ir is unfortunate that Signor Saporit: has played fast and loose 
with his subject. His book is both pretentious and irresponsible: 
even if, as the date of his preface indicates, he wrote it nearly two 
years ago, he might surely have corrected obvious misstatements. 
The account which he gives of the meeting between Hitler and 
Mussolini at Feltre immediately before the dismissal of the Duce 
is a case in point. There is no need to “reconstruct the general 
trend of the discussion ” from Mussolini’s memoirs (does this mean 
his Storia di un Anno ?) and Hitler’s broadcast two months later, 
both of them propagandistic declamations. The official Italian 
minutes have been published and show that Signor Saporiti’s re- 
construction is false. Far from Hitler having shown no concern 
for the defence of Italy south of the Po valley, he told Mussolini 
that stupendous efforts should be made to win back Sicily which 
might prove as disastrous for the Allies as Stalingrad for Germany. 
It is important to students of the history of Italy to know what 
really happened at the meeting of the Fascist Grand Council which 
began on the afternoon of July 24th, 1943, and ended in the dis- 
comfiture of the Duce. Signor Saporiti has used Bottai’s account, 
eked out by his own conversations with Grandi; if these sources 
added their own flavouring to the story, unlike many of their 
Fascist colleagues both were witnesses capable of serious observation 
and criticism. On the other hand Grandi’s version of the Fascist 
collapse is probably unjust to some of the Italian generals such as 
Ambrosio who showed courage in his opposition to Mussolini. 
Signor Saporiti quotes without comment Ciano’s alleged assertion 
at the Grand Council meeting that Germany more or less imposed 
the Steel Pact upon Italy in May, 1939; the truth is that, while 
Ribbentrop had been pressing for a military alliance for some time, 
at the last moment it was Mussolini who asked for it, while suggest- 
ing certain conditions upon which he made no serious attempt to 
insist until after the signature. As for Signor Saporiti’s statement 
that the Steel Pact included a secret clause “which bound both 
Italy and Germany to intervene with armed force in each other’s 
country in case of internal upheaval,” although this was constantly 
rumoured during the war, the only secret Zusatzprotokoll attached 
to the Treaty contains no such clause. 
For those who interest themselves in the Duce’s mentality, 
Admiral Maugeri’s notes, which have been published several times 
and figure again here, are useful: they were made during Musso- 
lini’s captivity in August, 1943, and they add to the evidence of 
his extraordinary instability ; it seems incredible that the legend 
of the Strong Man should have had so much success. The rest of 
Empty Balcony is concerned with the Verona trial which cost Ciano 
his life, with the execution of Mussolini, his mistress and the 
others, and with the final liberation of Italy by the Allies and 
the Italian Partisans, There is reason to believe that the Germans 
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rather than Mussolim insisted upon Ciano’s death though Signor 
Saporiti is prepared to hold the Duce responsible. It is surprising 
to find him dating the birth of the Italian Committee of National 
Liberation so late as September roth, 1943. If the anti-Fascists 
who resisted the Nazis so bravely have since been discredited 
through no fault of their own—through the economic troubles of 
the world and through the split between the West and the East— 
it is less than just to imply that they were completely unorganised 
so late as the Italian Armistice. 

Signor Saporiti is right to voice the indignation created in Italy 
by the immunity from punishment of S.S. criminals such as Karl 
Wolff and Dollmann, on account, as the Italians suppose, of their 
last-moment usefulness to the Allies who are felt to have been less 
severe about crimes against humanity when the victims were Italian, 
But how slipshod that not even these S.S. names are correctly spelt 
in this book. And how is one to take an author seriously who 
declares that Bottai was the youngest of the twenty-eight Grand 
Council members assembled on July 24th, 1943, and in the same 
book publishes a document showing that Bottai was born in 1895 
and Ciano in 1903? ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


Courrier Francais 


(This is the third of the letters on current French books which 

M. Henri Martineau, the Stendhalian scholar, is contributing to 
“ The Spectator” at regular intervals.) 
For thirty years in France each new novel by Pierre Benoit has been 
a literary event. I do not think, though, that the younger generation 
appreciates Benoit in the way he was appreciated when, suddenly 
after the first world war, there appeared Koenigsmark, I’Atlantide, 
Pour don Carlos and Le Lac Salé. At that time these stories, which 
were told with extreme competence, had an enormous success. They 
deserved it—for the art of the story-telling, the weaving together 
and perfect clarity of the episodes and the detailed preliminaries 
which always ended in an unexpected coup de thédtre. Benoit has 
used the same recipe thirty times in his thirty novels, only parading 
his heroes in all the different countries of the world, changing their 
status and their occupations but not varying the loving candour of 
the man or the trickery of the woman. (The man is always tricked 
by the woman.) It is certainly not the gifts of a novelist, the gifts 
of a psychologist, which distinguish Benoit. It is the dexterity of a 
narrator who catches and holds the reader in his net by his amusing 
details and by the movement of the story where everything con- 
tributes to the general impression. His new book, L’Oiseau des 
Ruines (Albin-Michel) is, indeed, only an iridescent soap-bubble, 
which floats in the light for three hundred pages to burst at the last 
line. It would be unjust to talk of undue mystification, for the reader 
is fascinated to the end and completely believes in the story. And, 
indeed, Benoit provides two full hours of relaxation, and that is some- 
thing to-day. 

M. Henri Bosco, whose last two books have achieved success and 
distinction is a Nature-novelist and also a poet. Both Le Mas 
Théotime and Monsieur Carre Benoit a la Campagne, although there 
is a great difference in their theme, development and way of writing, 
work on the reader in the same way, arouse in him the same re- 
sponses. . In these novels the characters try vainly to fit themselves 
into a prosaic existence ; they do not know it but they are the play- 
things of the occult forces that govern the world. Nature seems not 
only animated and endowed with senses and consciousness ; she actu- 
ally watches men’s actions. Such a conception of life shrouds the 
stories in a light mist, gives a kind of dreamlike atmosphere. The 
irony is never sharp nor hard, and when the characters of these small 
dramas are foolish enough to run after their own misfortunes the 
author can only help them by describing their pitiable adventures 
in a limpid sensitive style filled with images. 

Henri Troyat, who is still very young, has already a solid achieve- 
nent of novels and literary history behind him. His Russian origin 
has given him a special view of society—a dark pessimistic view only 
saved from complete blackness by a sense of observation that often 
goes to the limit of buffoonery. He has written a critical sketch of 
Dostoevsky and an ample monograph on Pushkin—both useful and 
interesting books. To-day, with Tant que la Terre Durera (La Table 
Ronde) he has painted, with penetrating verve, a vast fresco of 
Russian life before 1914. He gives an intimate view of two middle- 
class families in the provinces and at Moscow. The story mingles 
together the reactions of its various characters and the description 
of social changes which the country was undergoing at that period. 
Troyat has taken great care’to avoid great themes, too often treated, 
of an action passionelle. Above all he has tried to show how the 
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people of Russia lived less than fifty years ago ; how these different 
Slav mentalities—which we have always found disquieting—behaved 
from day to day ; how in this vast territory provincial life contrasted 
with the more sophisticated manners of Moscow. This massive 
book with its many incidents sustains interest all through its 850 
pages. It is such an animated varied picture that some critics have 
compared it with Tolstoy’s War and Peace, and even this vast picture 
of the past does not overshadow Troyat’s ardent work. 

There is no doubt that the last novel I want to discuss—La Peste 
(Gallimard) by Albert Camus—is a great book. Camus has a special 
reputation in France at the moment; his play Caligula, his novel 
L’Etranger, his philosophical essay, Le Mythe de Sisyphe, have put 
him in the forefront of young writers. With Jean-Paul Sartre— 
who however not only has a different conception of existence but a 
different aesthetic—he is one of the leaders of the group most in 
evidence to-day ; a writer of whom one may expect the highest 
things. For some time La Peste has excited great curiosity, and now 
the curiosity has been satisfied in every way, for the book has an 
order and perfection which are completely classic, together with a 
philosophic trend which is undeniably modern and very much alive. 
The novel is absolutely simple ; but it opens avenues to the infinite. 
The story can be summarised in a few lines. In modern times the 
plague appears in a large North African port—Oran. The town is 
decimated in a few weeks. All communication is cut between it 
and the rest of the world. For a long period the town remains 
isolated and in the grip of death—auntil with the end of the scourge 
comes the end of the nightmare. For the survivors a normal life 
can begin again. Such, baldly, is the theme, if you ignore some 
strange additions. The great problems posed by the catastrophe and 
indicated with more or less insistence by the novelist are those of 
love and separation, of the soul and heroism, of individualism and 
the rights of the community, of God and the meaning which the 
sacrifice of innocent children can take on in the eyes of believers 
and unbelievers. Camus asks rather than answers questions, and 
so this book, even after it is closed, continues to stir the spirit and 
imagination. 

Joseph Conrad, who was a Pole and whose real name was 
Korzeniowski, had a strange destiny. He had a sailor’s career and 
then a novelist’s career in England, and now the first biographical 
work on him appears in France. The author is his friend, G. Jean- 
Aubry, to whom, in 1924, after Conrad’s death, the personal papers 
were confided. Jean-Aubry has taken twenty-three years of research 
and patient enquiry to produce this detailed and evocative Vie de 
Conrad (Gallimard). To give so many details of this strange exist- 
ence which began in Poland, continued in France and finished in 
England, after being tossed about on most of the seas of the world, 
Jean-Aubry must have examined many archives and travel lists and 
interviewed many witnesses. In Marseilles, Java, the Congo, 
Mauritius, Australia—everywhere he has followed the traces of the 
man who amassed such rich experience. Without knowing it Conrad, 
through living through so many adventures, accumulated prodigious 
memories and observed many strange types of humanity. And when 
his literary power awakened in him—very late ; he was thirty-eight 
when his first book appeared—he had only to draw on the deep store 
of his memory. 
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their author. Thus the new book by Jean-Aubry illuminates the 
figure of this great English writer who is now a writer for the whole 
world—the writer of An Outcast of the Islands, Nostromo and The 
Nigger of the Narcissus. The biography is well documented and 
accurate, and will now be the basis of all studies on Conrad. It will 
soon be translated in English, no doubt, but it is pleasant to mention 
here the French—the first—version. L. P. N. D. S. 


Fanny by Footlights 


Affectionately Yours, Fanny : Fanny Kemble and the Theatre. By 
Henry Gibbs. (Jarrolds. 18s.) 


Mr. Grsss’s choice of a subject is admirable. This observation 
reminds me unpleasantly of my rather misguided although courageous 
appearance as a soloist at a Welsh eisteddfod in or about the year 
1906. I was awarded the highest marks for choice of subject, and 
an extremely small number of marks for performance. It is to be 
feared that Mr. Gibbs is in the same position ; for this is one of those 
embarrassing books that would have been so much better if there were 
less of the author and more of the subject, less original writing and 
more quotation. One would so much enjoy a téte-d-téte with Fanny, 
but Mr. Gibbs is always getting in the way; he trots or twitters 
along, flipping out his neat little telegraphic notes, or tiring the reader 
with his irrelevance or his fusty platitudes, until one wishes that he 
would leave our charming Fanny to speak for herself. When Mr. 
Gibbs tells us that Roger Kemble “ sought social stability as some 
others sought the Grail,” we know what to expect in the way of 
literary ineptitude, although his two-word sentences are not less 
exasperating than his more tortuous and intrusive elaborations. For- 
tunately we have Lawrence’s beautiful drawing of Fanny as a 
frontispiece, otherwise we should have depended upon Mr. Gibbs, 
who tells us that “Her skin was poor.... Her teeth were good,” 
and adds that her carriage was due to her training by a sergeant in 
the Guards. The comments of Mr. Gibbs are indescribably arid. 
When we are told by Fanny herself that she was at one period 
extremely thoughtful, Mr. Gibbs is careful to explain that “ most 
young people encounter such a time.” Her letters (of which we can 
judge for ourselves) are “ quite remarkable.” She saw the aurora 
borealis. At one moment she is “caught at the worst psychological 
time,” at another she is “shocked beyond measure.” ‘Taking up a 
position is described as “adopting a stance.” It is unfortunate that 
Mr. Gibbs is anxious to adopt the stance of a literary critic, and falls 
upon Fanny for writing a “truly atrociously framed sentence.” But 
it would be cruel to select examples of truly atrocious framing by 
Mr. Gibbs himself: there are plenty of them, scattered throughout 
the entire book. Why he should include Jane Shore among the plays 
that are now “forgotten if not actually lost” I cannot imagine, and 
he should have known that Trelawny could not have described the 
death of Byron at Missolonghi (misspelt by Mr. Gibbs), except by 
hearsay. 

The interest of the book—which is actually very considerable— 
depends upon the lengthy quotations from the letters and records of 
Fanny herself, which form a very large part of it. Although Fanny 
was not a first-rate actress and was only moderately interested in her 
profession, she was able to convey the charm and liveliness of her 
personality by means of letters or memoirs. Her descriptions of 
characters are often superficially brilliant—as, for example, in the 
case of Melbourne, Weber, Trelawny and Stephenson. These four 
names reveal the extraordinary variety of her encounters. Her 
account of a visit to the Thames Tunnel in 1827 is a very memorable 
piece of writing, and certainly “ quite remarkable” as the work of a 
girl of eighteen: here, in alternations of gas-lit arches and a clammy 
plashing obscurity, she saw Mr. Brunel himself. By inclination 
Fanny was a writer rather than an actress, her powers of description 
exceeded her powers of dramatic representation, and her own ambi- 
tion was to follow her “beloved literary pursuits.” Her honesty, 
her knowledge of her own uncertainty and limitation as an actress, 
is always evident in her writings. Fanny knew very well that she 
depended upon her looks, and “never added the cultivation and 
labour requisite to produce any fine performance in the right sense 
of the word.” Indeed, she never felt that she was a true Kemble. 
Even when her face was printed on handkerchiefs and impressed on 
cups and saucers, Fanny had no illusions about herself and her 
future ; but she had the satisfaction of knowing that Walter Scott, 
who saw her play Isabella, described her acting as “ creditable.” 

Fanny’s American adventures and her most unfortunate American 
marriage are well displayed in the selections which are here reprinted 
by Mr. Gibbs, as well as by the purely factual depositions of Mr. 
Gibbs himself. But I cannot follow Mr. Gibbs when he declares 
that the “English birthplace” of the Pre-Raphaelite and Aesthetic 
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movements was to be found “ amid beer and champagne ”—and a 
good many other things as well—in the music-halls or cider cellars 
of the eighteen-forties. Even as a joke, this is unintelligible. It is 
Fanny herself who keeps our interest alive, and I am afraid that we 
owe little more to Mr. Gibbs than the industry of a careful 
transcriber. But the intentions of Mr, Gibbs, like my own baritone 
intentions in 1906, are doubtless admirable and worthy of the highest 
praise. C, E, VuLiiamy. 


Canadian Testimony 
Missing from the Record. By Colonel Dick Malone. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


“Tue history of all coalitions is a tale of the reciprocal complaints 
of allies.” So wrote an eminent contemporary statesman and historian 
of an earlier war between a Grand Alliance and a Power that was 
seeking to dominate Europe. A good many of the books that have 
been published since 1945 have confirmed the truth of his general- 
isation. Colonel Malone’s book is largely taken up with “ reciprocal 
complaints,” but its significance lies in the fact that the author is 
a Canadian and is consequently in a good position to interpret the 
Americans to the British and the British to the Americans. Before 
the war Colonel] Malone was a journalist, and he has all the trans- 
atlantic journalist’s belief in the sanctity of news. During the war 
he served for long periods on liaison duties and as officer-in-charge 
of Canadian Public Relations, and in these capacities he gained an 
intimate insight into the personalities of many Allied commanders 
and into the working of that friction which, according to Clausewitz, 
distinguishes real war from war on paper. 

Colonel Malone’s book is somewhat shapeless and discursive, its 
style is careless, but it seems to me to have justified its writing and 
publication in three respects. Firstly, it contains quite a few items 
of new information about operations in which the author was con- 
cerned, and it provides a good deal of material for those interested 
in the personalities of commanders and their staffs. There is a 
sympathetic, if occasionally uncritical, portrait of Field Marshal 
Montgomery. In his acceptance of the “ Monty legend” the author 
provides evidence which might induce the anthropologist of the 
future to believe in the existence of a “Monty cult” at the 
“ Master’s” headquarters. But there is a great deal of shrewd 
common sense about the suggestion that Lord Montgomery’s biggest 
error was his failure to pay a visit to the United States before 
D-Day. In the second place, the author naturally devotes much of 
his space to Canadian issues, and we are given valuable accounts 
and analyses of the recall of General MacNaughton, the conscription 
question and the resignation of Colonel Ralston. A well-deserved 
tribute is paid to the brilliant leadership of General Simonds, and 
help is given towards the understanding of the somewhat elusive 
personality of General Crerar. 

The main importance of the book, however, seems to me to lie in 
its discussion of the part played by the Press in modern war. Colonel 
Malone takes his profession very seriously, and finds no difficulty 
in entitling one of his chapters “Press Operations in Normandy.” 
To him the issue is clear. The public has a right to news, even to 
a “play by play description of an actual battle,” and the Press must 
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be allowed facilities for satisfying this need or craving. One must 
point out, however, that soldiers fought as well without publicity as 
they now do with it; that there seems to be little value in the 
observations or opinions of a correspondent who, in Colonel Malone’s 
words, “did not know the difference between a company and q 
platoon” ; and that security in the military sense might cover more 
than the journalist imagines. (One could argue, for example, that 
the unjust criticisms of Lord Raglan and General Airey in the 
Crimean War were greater: breaches of security than Russell’s dis- 
closure of battery positions.) There is great need for a new approach 
to the problem of the function of the Press in war. Colonel Malone 
puts the case for one of the interested parties, and, pending a more 
impartial examination, his book provides a good working guide to 
conduct in the existing set-up that will be of value to both journalists 
and soldiers. S. H. F. JoHNston, 


Picture of the Persian Gulf 
The Sand Kings of Oman. By Raymond O’Shea. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


THE author of this book (who, his publishers say, followed in the 
wake of Doughty, St. John Philby, Freya Stark, and Bertram Thomas) 
was seconded from the R.A.F. to take charge, in 1944-45, of the 
B.O.A, station at Sharjah, a small principality on the Trucial Coast, 
Persian Gulf. His title he derives from the nickname given by the 
local Bedouin to the various Sheikhs in that remote part of the world. 
It is not pretentious, this account of his daily life and journeyings, 
and, indeed, “no pretence is made to style or fine writing.” Never- 
theless, Mr. O’Shea is surprisingly dogmatic in some of his state- 
ments, and finds easy generalisations from which longer observers of 
the Arabs might well shrink. 

But since the Arab side of the Persian Gulf has not attracted an 
extensive literature (by the way, no room is found in the author’s 
queerly selected “ bibliography ” for such a classic as A. T. Wilson’s 
Persian Gulf, nor does he mention the Journal of the Royal 
Central Asian Society), it is good to have a fresh account of the 
customs and topography of Trucial Oman. To the pearling industry 
of the Gulf, as to the question of slavery, Mr. O’Shea devotes con- 
siderable attention ; and on the former, at any rate, he is, if not 
original, at any rate very readable, The continued existence of slavery 
in the Gulf, he thinks, is a disgrace to the British Empire, in which 
he occasionally but erroneously seems to include these Arab Sheikh- 
doms. Now, of course, slavery, even in the modified form of domestic 
slavery permitted under Islam, is deplorable by Western standards, 
but its abolition is not quite the easy thing which Mr. O’Shea 
imagines it to be. It cannot be abolished by a gesture or a fiat in 
territories over which the British writ does not run. Much, however, 
has been done by British example, as with gun-running and piracy 
in the Gulf ; and in time, if and when economic conditions allow all 
free men in the Gulf to gain a livelihood, it may disappear. Mean- 
while, there appears to be sense neither in a show of indignation nor 
in shutting one’s eyes to what goes on in regions of the Gulf which 
for so long have been outside the orbit of Western influence. Our. 
“new Imperialism” has little room for interfering in the sovereign 
right of others, whatever excesses be perpetrated in the name of 
independence, 

It is, however, rather for Mr. O’Shea’s account of his travel into 
the Rub’ al Khali, the “Empty Quarter” of Southern Arabia, than 
for his incompletely informed dicta about the origins and desires of 
the Arab peoples, that most readers are likely to find stimulus in this 
book. “ A great deal of nonsense,” says Mr.-O’Shea, “ has been written 
about the Rub’ al Khali,” and he records, what every Arab student 
knows, that Arab caravans have crossed this great desert. Despite 
this mild “ de-bunking,” he makes deserved play with his expedition, 
on a fortnight’s leave, into the interior from Baraimi to a “lost 
city ” near Qara—ruins which he believes “would yield surprising 
secrets to the world.” 

But the truth must be confessed that this book is in no sense com- 
parable with those of the travellers whom the publishers mention as 
Mr. O’Shea’s forerunners. It would be unjust to call it spurious, 
for the author is an honest man who frankly sets down his deficiencies 
as an Arabian explorer. Mr. O’Shea has been moved by his experi- 
ences in a desolate land, but his eloquence is scarcely equal to his 
emotion. There is repetition in this book, but, worse still, there 1s 
“ novelistic”” writing. What can Mr. O’Shea think he conveys to 
the reader as, when describing his visit to Ras al Khaimah (an 
important place not marked on his map) he writes so jejune a sentence 
as “the fronded leaves of the palm whispered secrets to the night.” 
This is unmitigated slush, a very debauch in the “fine writing” 
which the author claims to have eschewed. What, again, does he 
mean. when he says: “ Vast Arabia has surrendered all her keys to 
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the British Empire: Jiddah, Aden, Basrah and Kuwait.” For of 
these four ports only Aden is part of the British Empire. It is loose, 
far too loose, this kind of writing. 

Yet there will be many who will delight to read again of such well- 
known personalities in the Gulf as Hajji Williamson and Mr. 
Lermitte, the oil-man, and of British and Arab officials who, in the 
inhospitable region of the Gulf, uphold the decencies of civilisation 
in a land which but a century or so ago was the scene of almost 
every crime known to man. KENNETH WILLIAMS. 


Mendelssohn as a Letter-writer 
Edited by G. Selden-Goth. (Paul Elek. 16s.) 
Mr. SELDEN-GOTH, introducing his selection of Mendelssohn’s letters, 
rightly bewails the absence of any complete and scholarly edition 
either in English or German, His letters to his wife have never been 
published, and it is more than possible that they have perished with 
other correspondence and family archives presented to the Berliner 
Staatsbibliothek by a nephew of the composer. If so, the problem 
of Mendelssohn’s genius and its early falling off into immense talent 
is made even more difficu Certainly very few of the lett ub- 
lished here throw very cer light on the subject. 

Mendelssohn was a charming but not a very revealing Jetter-w7iter. 
Was there more to reveal, or was he always a creature of brilliant 
surface effects who revealed a purely conventional interior as soon 
as the extreme vitality of youth left him—as it did pathetically 
early? His early letters from abroad—England, Switzerland and 
Italy—are full of quick observation, and many of the drawings re- 
produced here show what an easy sense of exterior likeness and what 
a natural grace of line he possessed. When he reflects on his ex- 
periences he becomes oddly pompous for his age and even more 
oddly narrow in his sympathies, considering his Jewish origin. He 
is comically priggish about Neapolitan life, and only a keen sense 
of duty made him overcome his instinctive distaste for the slovenli- 


Mendelssohn Letters. 


ttere 1 
> lett ers t 


ness of Roman music—though he is wholeheartedly enthusiastic 
about the natural beauties of Italy. Occasionally his sense of 
humour comes to his rescue, when he finds himself writing like 
“an old uncle.” “Overjoyed to find myself once more among 


honest, natural people who could speak German,” he writes in 1831 
from Switzerland, adding winningly “and who plundered me into 
the bargain in the most infamous manner.” 


His letters written on a visit to Goethe. at the age of twenty-two, 
are rather naturally full of pride in the attention which the old 
Olympian paid him: there is no breath of reasoned appreciation, 


still less of criticism, for the man or the artist. Mendelssohn was, 
in fact born bien pensant. In a letter to Pastor Bauer, written when 
he was twenty-four, he writes: “ The men are yet to come who will 
advance along the straight road, and it is they who will lead others 
forward—or back to the ancient and correct path, which ought, in 
fact, to be termed the forward path.” Verdi could write this 
at the age of fifty-eight, with Otello, Falstaff and the Requiem still 
to come ; but at twenty-four 

Mendelssohn ; complete inc smprehension of Berlioz is famous. 
It was no isolated instance. He = Mazurkas by 
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Chopin, and a few new pieces of his are so mannered that they are 
hard to stand” (1835). In the same year, writing of Liszt’s com. 
positions, he “ put it away with indifference because it simply seemed 
very stupid to me; but if that sort of stuff is noticed, and eye 
admired, it is really provoking.” He preferred Thalberg as a player, 
and as a composer—Moscheles. In fact, the one big name that haunts 
the letters is that of J. S. Bach, in whose music he was saturated. 
He even defends the possible similarity of his ecclesiastical style to 
that of ‘Bach by saying that it was not intentional ; he merely felt 
like that. (It might be worth comparing the defence by another 
Jewish composer, Meyerbeer, of the operas which he wrote in 
Rossini’s manner: the chameleon trait is identical.) 

J. S. Bach, Mendelssohn’s father and his Fanny seem to 
have been the real passions of his life. It was his father who advised 
him to turn to “ graver themes” and to desert the “ elfin and s spirit 
life”—in fact to write St. Paul, Elijah and the Hymn of Praise 
instead of the Midsummer Night’s Dream music, Hebrides 
the Octet. His father’s death was followed very soon by his own 
marriage, and it is a niceness of feeling in 


Sister 


tragedy that, owing to 


withholding from publication his letters to his wife, we cannot 
follow what ought by rights to have been a belated growth of 
emotional independence. Mendelssohn’s life contained little enough 


and hardship, but what little there was seems to have been 
too much for him, and his sister’s death probably hastened his own. 
His extreme precosity had meant that, certainly from the age of 
twelve, he had lived externally like a grown man, and this over- 
straining of his physical and nervous system had prematurely ex- 
hausted him. Whether it was also partly responsible for his failure 
ever really to grow up, to reach complete psychological maturity, 
is perhaps doubtful. But for whatever the reason Mendelssohn’s 
music, technically flawless from an early age, is divided into the 
fascinating and brilliant works written almost without exception 
before the age of twenty-five—buoyant, serene and full of youthful 
spontaneity—and the correct, earnest, suave and platitudinous com- 
positions of the bien pensant neo-classicist. MarTIN COOPER. 


SOrrow 


° 
Mass-Observation at Chester 
Browns and Chester. By Mass-Observation. (Lindsay Drummond. 15s.) 
ANYBODY who has done any research work in the libraries of pro- 
vincial towns must have been struck by the vast amount of the raw 
material of history—letters, diaries, old newspapers—that lies tucked 
away dusty and disregarded in strong rooms. Sometimes some of 
it has been fitted together by inhabitant ; but his pride in 
his town’s progress is often more noticeable than his powers ol 
expression, and he has often touched only the fringe of the riches 
there. The provincial towns await their historians—as Mass-Obser- 
vation has now found at Chester. Indeed, Mass-Observation has 
itself been driven to write history. Asked to prepare a report 
for an “ old-established dress and furniture shop,” the organisation 
discovered a local attitude of awe which could be explained only by 


tradition. But it found no written tradition to which it could refer. 
L 


| | 
10Cal 


It tl herefore decided to enlarge its function, and, as the dust jacket, 
explains, “ here turns its hand to the past.” 

One cannot say that Mass-Observation has given much sparkle 
the past. It is, of course, renowned for its unflagging industry ; in 
Chester “so many people were called upon for information 
that any attempt to particularise would, inevitably omit someone.” 


trivial nature escapes its net. We are 
told, for example, that at Browns “a second telephone line was 
acquired in winter 1910,” and, of 1936, “the firm continued undet 
the chairmanship of Mr. J. M. Harris, with Mr. H. F. Brown’s son, 
S. H. Brown, on the board of directors.” Could the history of a 
prosperous shop in a provincial town have been written differently? 
By a good historian it could, no doubt—with a life, a unity, which 
this book does not possess. Indeed, the anonymous authors seem 
to feel that more entertainment is needed, for all sorts of extras are 
thrown in—titbits on the fashions of England from the end of the 
eighteenth century, reports of town events from the local Press, a 
survey of electioneering, a survey of the “blood sports of the 
vulgar.” and much, much more. Since the second theme is Chester 
a good deal of it is justified, but the book is a curious hotch-potch. 

The story of the Browns of Chester is a typical story of nineteenth- 
century enterprise. There were Browns in various trades in Chester 
at the end of the eighteenth century, and the Browns who acquired 
by marriage a small draper’s shop showed admirable energy. Before 


Nothing of even the most 
oS 


1800 the shop was making its purchases from London when London 
was a six-days coach journey away, and later a buyer went. direct 
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OPHTHALMALOGICAL RESEARCH 


Will you help by donation or legacy to ensure that we 
are in the position to deal adequately with those problems 
of ophthalmic research which are our undoubted res- 
ponsibility? It may be that as a result of a spectacular 
discovery or (as is more likely) as a result of that infinite 
capacity for taking pains that is akin to genius, there will 
suddenly emerge new approaches to old problems and 
Research be crowned with such success that poor blind 
eyes, which long have known the darkness of the night, 
shall at last see the glory of the morning. 


MOORFIELDS WESTMINSTER 
& CENTRAL EYE HOSPITAL, 
London 
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consults . 


Not the least advantage which the country derives from 
| the TI association of companies is due to that unreserved 
interchange of knowledge and experience which can only 
flourish where there is true community of interest. 

What happens when TI consults TI?.... . A recent 
example of pooled enterprise suggests an answer. 


when 





The project was to develop prefabricated metal compo- 
nents for a bus skeleton frame which would be stronger 
and lighter, quicker to construct, yet would meet every 
normal demand of the coach-building industry. No one 
company could know all the answers, so four TI com- 
| panies formed a team to examine possibilities. 

Their solution introduces a new British industry. It is a 
bus skeleton which ingeniously allies tubular and cold- 
rolled elements to extruded sections, high-tensile steel to 
light alloy. Its structural simplicity (and export value) 
may be judged by the fact that a whole double-decker 
frame, down to the very bolts, goes neatly into one pack- 
ing case—while semi-skilled labour can put it together in 
twenty-two man-hours. 

TI is a team of engineering industries which serve in more 

ways than may be realised. The component companies 

have made their own reputations in the fields of precision 

tubes, bicycles, electrical appliances and cables, wrought 


light alloys, pressure vessels, metal furniture and paints 
—the whole is TI. 


Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 


























& She had heard this song before... simple tune, simple words... 
but suddenly, now, her pulses quicken and she listens with her heart... 
a tiny radio, a miracle of neat precision, has with its genius swept 


away those old invisible barriers ... tonight this song is intimate, it is 
being sung to her . . . she is one of 
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to Pacts. The Browns of the early nineteenth century had the fore- 
sight to put up a handsome neo-classic building in Eastgate Street. 
Wealth flowed in, and the Browns, characteristically Liberal in 
politics, also characteristically became benevolent despots to their 
employees, public figures (mayors again and again) and philan- 
thropists. During Victoria’s reign the shop devoted itself exclu- 
sively to the upper classes ; but the twentieth century (particularly 
the recent war with its clothes rationing and more even spread of 
money) saw a gradual widening of clientéle, so that, though Mass- 
Observation, with its inimitable practice of quoting actual phrases, 
reports that Browns is still called in Chester a “snooty lot of 
poshergs,” it is actually in a transition stage. 

This small history might, one feels, have been linked up with 
national history ; have somehow been presented as a pattern of 
what was going on all over the place. Instead we have a series of 
details almost in vacuo from the local papers—though a certain 
amount of background is given to the fashion notes. The fashions 
are, indeed, the most amusing part of the book, including the 
“naked fashion” of Napoleonic times when women wore muslin 
through the winter and The Chester Chronicle commented: 
“ There is so little to be concealed at present that there is scarcely 
room for any fashion at all,” and the crinoline period, during which, 
at the 1858 Chester Cattle Show, three women visitors had such 
wide hoops that they could not get through the turnstile and had to 
be admitted by the entrance used for livestock. 

Chester people will, of course, be interested in the details of 
development of their town—respectability being introduced into the 
Rows in the early nineteenth century; the formation of the 
Chester United Gaslight Company in 1817; the opening of a free 
library in 1877; and the transformation through Charles Brown’s 
insistence towards the end of the century of “ the stagnant pits known 
as Flookersbrook ” into “one of the prettiest suburbs of Chester.” 
It is, however, doubtful if the book will seem worth its price outside 
the neighbourhood. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


No Trimmer, No Trimming 


Christian Education. By Spencer Leeson. (Longmans. 15s.) 

Tuts volume consists of eight Bampton lectures given before Oxford 
University in 1944. In them the late Headmaster of Winchester has 
given a masterly analysis of past relations between Church and State, 
has examined and defined the meaning and purpose of education and 
has welcomed the Butler Education Act as a great opportunity. 
Canon Leeson reminds his readers that the word education is derived 
from “ educare,” to feed, and not from “ educere,” to lead out. The 
two words represent one of the most acute conflicts in modern 
civilisation. Englishmen, with a background of laisser faire, distrust 
ideology and propaganda in their schools, and believe that it is the 
teacher’s duty to present facts impartially and objectively, and to 
leave it to the pupils to interpret them. The Communists and Fascists 
believe that the purpose of education is to win recruits. Canon 
Leeson might have included in his valuable appendices some typical 
syllabuses of the Soviet Union. The mathematical problem, for 
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example, no longer concerns a wall built by A and B, but by the 
Capitalist and the Communist. Needless to add, the latter’s is built 
better and more quickly, while the former’s probably collapses long 
before it is finished, and kills a few exploited workers in its fall! 

Canon Leeson is sceptical of propagandist education, but he is 
equally impatient with an education at school and university which 
stops short at supplying objective information for the mass produc. 
tion of technicians, for in his view a school is not a teaching shop. 
but a spiritual society. He believes that Christian education pre. 
serves a mean between two extremes. While the pupil must be 
taught to delight in knowledge for its own sake, he must also be 
made to realise the truth of Bacon’s dictum that “The end of 
knowledge is the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s estate” 
The State is presented as coming to realise that education must do 
more than present objective facts at a time when the adolescent js 
deafened and bewildered by the competitive clamour of false philo- 
sophies. Caliban will always fall a victim to Stephano’s bottle when 
to listen to Prospero taxes even the patience of his own daughter, 
The horrors of the new leviathan, the God-State, operating in 
Germany have called a halt to that studied neutrality in which 
Governments took refuge from denominational dog-fights. The 
statutory authority given-in the Education Act to the daily act of 
worship is represented as the first fruits of a change of heart. The 
State relying upon “the essentials of civilisation being protectea 
by the ring fence of the Christian tradition” cannot afford “a 
neutrality leading either to the apotheosis of the open mind, so open 
that it is a blank, or surrender to a new direction that is manifestly 
of Hell.” 

Canon Leeson naturally dismisses “ ethics with a dash of theism.” 
Without love of God we cannot love our neighbour. He pleads for 
definite dogmatic instruction, and would welcome denominational 
schools. The agreed syllabuses “do ample justice to most of the 
central dogmas of the faith, are full of theology, and though inter- 
denominational, are not neutral or colourless.” The schoolmaster 
content with humanism is attempting to hang seasonal presents on to 
a Christmas tree. They are tied on to and do not grow out of the 
tree. Children should be apple trees out of which the truth grows, 
because they have their roots in that Christian education which 
develops personality for the free service of other personalities. Good 
teaching must give instruction in plan and purpose, and the good 
life can only emerge from living consciousness that we are a part of 
God’s plan and not a fortuitous collection of atoms. We must live 
in awareness of the two great and connected truths—* In the begin- 
ning was God” and “ The Word was made Flesh.” 

The book is written in a spirit of optimism and sweet reasonable- 
ness, but it perhaps underestimates the strength of political resistance 
which will meet a conception of education which feeds rather than 
leads out. Who is to do the feeding? In these near-pagan days 
local authorities may not easily accept Canon Leeson’s answer— 
home, school, State and Church. His idea of a conversion of the 
homes through the children puts more upon the children than they 
ought properly to bear. Even the act of daily worship in inappro- 
priate surroundings can mean less than nothing. 

Canon Leeson wears his immense schoiarship with easy grace, and 
though his arguments are unadorned with that wealth of metaphor 
which, in some contemporary theological writing, distracts without 
illuminating, they compel the reader to go eagerly forward. His 
experience at the Board of Education and at Winchester, and his 
wide and sympathetic knowledge of conditions elsewhere, have given 
him an unrivalled equipment for writing a book which bravely postu- 
lates the “ mighty opposites ” of Christianity or paganism in our time. 
On such an urgent issue, for education there can be no neutrality. 
The devil can be counted on to possess himself of a vacuum. 

JouNn GARRETT. 
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Book Notes 


Tue latest of the Contact Books, those excellent five-shilling surveys 
of contemporary iife being produced by Contact Publications Ltd., 
is appearing next week. Called World Off Duty, it is devoted to the 
singularly topical subject of holiday amusements and travel. Con- 
tact, Ltd., have already established a high standard of originality, 
both in contents and production, with their previous volumes ; 
World Off Duty will certainly sustain their growing reputation. 
Contributors include Salvador Madariaga, V. Sackville-West, C. M. 
Bowra. Alan Moorehead and Osbert Lancaster; every aspect ol 
foreign travel is discussed, as well as the possibilities for holidays at 
home. There is hardly a dull or uninformed article in Worl: Off 
Duty and the illustrations are extremely good while the price r- 
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How much is an hour’s sleep worth? 


Can we sleep less without paying a price for the loss? Many serious 
thinkers believe so, but recent experiments suggest otherwise. 

In these experiments boys were deprived of two hours’ sleep at night. 
Next day, they used up twenty-five per cent more energy than usual 
doing brain work. The fact is that the loss of even one hour’s sleep has 
to be paid for out of our store of energy. 

Still more important than the length, is the quality of sleep we get. One 
hour of deep sleep is worth three of fitful sleep. That is why Horlicks is 
of such value at bedtime. It promotes the deep unbroken sleep we need 
. . Horlicks remains in short supply. 


HORLICKS 


for renewed energy next day. . 
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“About that Will—now, who'd make - | 
a good Executor? Someone I can really | 
trust. Better be someone who understands | 
investments, too. Someone who won’t find it | 
all a nuisance. And, of course, someone who’s 


sure to be there at the time—that’s not so easy ...” 


Let 
loyds Bank 


ook after it 


























SEE THE MANAGER (@®\— LOCAL BRANCH 
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SUMMER SAILINGS 


to 


ORKNEY and SHETLAND 











fom LEITH and ABERDEEN 











San che penenger wos THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
ion tee ts AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND 

eae mie ott STEAM NAVIGATION CO.,LTD. || 
Hiliswick, Shetland 
ven for ‘ull detaiis DEPT. 16, MATTHEWS’ QUAY, ABERDEEN 
or DEPT. 16, 2, COMMERCIAL ST., LEITH | 



























MORNING 
PRIDE 


BRUSHLESS 
SHAVING CREAM 


Wholesale Distribucors— 
FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD. 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.! 






















ONE FUND 
benefits ALL Sailors Societies 


You help not one but ALL Societies 


which aid seamen and their dependents 






It is the 
officially recognised NATIONAL FUND 


when you give to K.G.F.S. 


which distributes to the Societies 





according to their needs. 






Royal 


Navy, Merchant Navy and Fishing 












Fleets all benefit and all 


are represented on the 


Council. 


%& Please send your gift to :— 
KING GEORGE’S FUND FOR 
SAILORS, Trinity House, 
E.C.3. 


London, 
















252 THE SPECTATOR, 
mains moderate. World Off Duty follows the Contact survey of 
public opinion, The Public’s Progress, and a further book in the 
series, The Changing Nation, is announced for September, and 
World of Neighbcurs, an enquiry into Britain’s position in the world 
today, for November. 

* * * * 

A new book on the part played by personal relationships in the 
early history of the Oxford Movement is to be published by the 
Oxford University Press next October. Called Newman and 
Bloxam: an Oxford Friendship, this book has been written by 
Mr. R. D. Middleton from unpublished papers at the Oratory, 
Birmingham and at Magdalen College, Oxford. The book gives a 
new and intimate picture of Newman during the period of his 
spiritual conflict in the late "thirties and early "forties of the last 
century, at St. Mary’s, Oxford, and later in the monastic seclusion 
of Littlemore. 

* * * * 

Messrs. Faber and Faber have commissioned a new series of books 
of great consequence to collectors and amateurs of ceramics. The 
Faber Monographs on Pottery and Porcelain have been designed to 
provide reliable, up-to-date information on the ceramic art of every 
country, oriental and occidental, and are under the general editor- 
ship of the Keeper of the Department of Ceramics at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, Mr. William Honey. The first book in the 
series will be Mr. Honey’s own German Porcelain, and future titles 
include works by such recognised experts on their subjects as Mr. 
William King, Mr. Basil Gray and Mr. Arthur Lane. Mr. Honey’s 
book on German china will be published on September rst, and wil? 
cost 21S, 

* * * * 

It is fifty years this September since Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
first novel, Liza gf Lambeth, appeared. Mr. Maugham’s publishers, 
Messrs. William Heinemann, are celebrating this jubilee by bringing 
out a new limited edition of this novel, with a fresh preface by the 
author. Heinemann’s autumn list also promises a memoir of 
J. L. Garvin by his daughter Katharine Garvin, and a new novel by 
John Masefield, Badon Parchments, in which the Poet Laureate pre- 
sents a picture of English life in the first quarter of the sixth century. 

* . * * 

Christopher Isherwood has produced a new translation of the 
Bhagavad Gita in collaboration with Swami Prabhavandi, partly in 
prose and partly in verse. The translators’ aim has been to produce 
a version which can be readily understood by any western man or 
woman ; a long introduction has been written for the volume by 
Mr. Aldous Huxley. Publication date is given by Phoenix House 
as the end of September. 

a * 7 * 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s Marlborough : His Life and Times, will 
shortly be available again in a new two-volume edition, announced 
by his publishers, Messrs. Harrap. The publishers and printers have 
performed the formidable task of reducing the original fat four 
volumes of this work to two, without making any deletions from the 
text, and while retaining every map and plan of the original edition. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


scorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 
Patron— 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
President— 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council— 
PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 





The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is governed 
by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is a centre for 
research and information on cancer and carries on continous and systematic investi- 
gations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 
that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR 
work 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, 
Bt.. at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
thereby bequeath the sum of ¢ to the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund (Treasurer.Sir Holburt Waring, 8c.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln's tan Fields, London, W.C 2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and 
dire that the Treasurer's re t shall be a good discharge for such legacy 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WILL relief to our precariously-balanced economy come quickly, or 
will Uncle Sam insist this time that a recalcitrant British Lion be 
put through the hoop? That is really the question to which investors 
are looking anxiously towards Washington for the answer, As | 
write two new dominant facts seem to be asserting themselves, One 
is that Britain’s dollar crisis has moved to a climax more rapidly 
than even the most dismal recent forecasts had suggested. There 
is now ample evidence that something like a flight from sterling js 
in progress. Taking full advantage of the new convertibility facilities, 
many foreign countries have not stood upon the going, but have 
promptly sold their releases from accumulated sterling balances and 
their currently accrued sterling against purchases of dollars. In other 
words, within the letter but scarcely within the spirit of the new 
convertibility arrangements these countries have shown their distrust 
of the pound by reducing their holdings to the barest minimum. 

For the very reason that Britain’s dollars are already running out, 
the talks in Washington give the appearance of getting down to 
practical decisions without any great delay. What the decisions will 
be it is hard to guess. Even if more enlightened and sympathetic 
American opinion favoured substantial and immediate new help for 
Great Britain, would it be able to implement its wishes without going 
through the cumbersome processes of the American political 
machine? As a stop-gap measure the World Bank might grant this 
country a fair-sized reconstruction loan, but it would be unwise to 
rely on that. 


POLICY FOR INVESTORS 


To judge from the cabled reports of the progress of the Washing- 
ton talks the American attitude to this country’s problems is less 
accommodating than at the time when the present dollar loan was 
negotiated. There is an obvious disposition to insist on conditions, 
admittedly of the kind which would be laid down by any practical 
banker, but also of the kind which must be unpalatable to the 
Government of another country, especially when it happens to be a 
Socialist Government. I feel, therefore, that any fresh help which 
this country may obtain from the United States will not be got easily 
or quickly. The inference fs that further drastic readjustments of 
our economy to our impoverished condition on external account are 
going to be necessary over the coming months. 

The implications for investors seem reasonably clear. Portfolios 
should be overhauled with a view to weeding out the shares ol 
companies in luxury and non-essential trades (amusements, hotels, 
high-class stores, &c.) and purchases should be concentrated on 
essential industry shares (iron and steel, &c.) and stocks such as home 
rails, Cable and Wireless, &c., which are also well away from the 
firing line. The merits of gold shares as a “hedge” in uncertain 
times have been emphasised here for several weeks past. The sound 
dividend-payers are still good purchases for the long view. 


HERRBURGER, BROOKS RESULTS 


A few weeks ago I called attention to the 15s. shares of Herrburger, 
Brooks, the manufacturers of piano actions, when they were standing 
around 25s. In the general market set-back they have come down to 
21s. 6d., but they now look decidedly attractive again in the light 
of the results just announced for the year to June 30th. As I 
expected, the company has benefited substantially from the growth 
of its export trade, which now accounts for practically the whole of 
the turnover. Net profit has jumped from £5,906 to £13,582 and 
has been struck after providing for taxation of £14,500, against tax 
provision in the preceding year of £4,649. It is apparent that profits, 
before tax, are up from £10,555 to £28,082. The dividend is being 
doubled at 10 per cent., so that at the current price the 15s. shares 
are offering a yield of about 7 per cent. This seems to me to be a 
generous return in view of the company’s good trading prospects 
and the strength of the balance-sheet. 
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THE 
«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 439 


[A Book Toker for one guinea ~¢ ill be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
September 2nd En elopes must be recewed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word * Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. 
Solutions must be cn the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published m the following. issue.] 
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AC ROSS 11. 


“ As valiant as the wrathful dove or 
1. Dick Barton’s predecessor 5, 8.) most magnanimous -—— (Shake- 
8. The lad and the vehicle seem to have speare ? 


15. Weapons of defeat. (5.) 
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changea pl aces > : « 
9 Where to find gold hair in poetry. 16. A celebr at d ———y ey = G.) 
(6 19. If it takes a turn one doesn’t get 
5 ) 
South African journey, (4.) over it. (5 , 
The elias a poe and state 21. Rough stuff, mostly mixed 19. (7.) 
Are shadows ” (Shirley (Ss 23. A lady from Shakespeare not found 
; fore 13 ’ mong his characters. 
4 Therefore 13 is changed. 24 y = foul a... ae aeiiadie: 
Journey's end for some, but begin- <4. et it scems a KX 
ning for others 6 (6.) 
* 
18. Correspondents often claim to be. = Read ee came “ a 
7 < - c gaudy; For apps 
oe 
2. A trifle fin: put up to auction. oft — the man (Shake- 
7 speare). 
ay” llamas ag SOLUTION TO 
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6) eee CROSSWORD No. 437 
h imself 5 : a z ¥ of B 
27 id in v gk y 4.) A 
i t say it is dangerous to 
post 8 
1 it supege trans- 
iterature 5, 8 
DOWN 
Symbols 7 
I! steps short. (4.) 
4. Few bug-hunftrs would tackle this 
with a net 6 
5. die. (4.) 
6. Scare 7 
7. The ast person to broadcast intelli- 
gence, however (12 
10. Thi S art certainly gets people on their 
toes (12 











SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 5th 


The winner of Crossword No. 437 is: DEREK E, KNELLER, 20 Caris- 
brooke Drive, Bitterne, Southampton. 
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Sampson Low 








THE TAKERS OF THE CITY 
H. R. HAYS 


. has vigour, colour and a rare sense of character... 
here for once is an historical novel in which the figures move. 
and are not static inlays on a gorgeous tapestry. Discrimi- 
nating readers ought to discriminate in its favour.”—Jrish 
Times. 

5 . colourful, 
Graphic. 


“ 


brutal and beautifully written.”—Sunday 


10s. 6d. net 
London, W.1 (MAY 9771) 


25, Gilbert Street, Oxford Street, 
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Under Pressure 


To keep a gas dissolved, or in contact with liquid at a pressure greater 
than that of the atmosphere, the chemist uses an autoclave. An every- 
day example is the syphon, which keeps carbon dioxide gas dissolved 
Another is in the boiler of a steam- 
engine, where water is heated under pressure above its normal boiling 
point. In research and industry autoclaves are employed for similar 
purposes, from small versions lined with platinum, designed for 
experimental work, to monsters in stainless steel like that shown here 
Since its humble beginning in the dark ages of chemistry, ‘ the 
s egg ’ — as the autoclave was then called — has hatcned 
into units which work at very high temperatures and at pressures 
Flying Scotsman.’ 
Without them many sub- 
They 


in water to form soda-water. 


philosopher’ 


twenty times as great as that in the boiler of the ‘ 
Autoclaves are vital to scientific progress. 
stances that are considered essential today could not exist. 
help to produce synthetic rubber, to convert un- 
palatable marine oils into edible fats, and to turn 
out dyes, drugs and plastics. ‘They form part 
of the ‘ armoured corps’ of scientific equipment 
with which the British chemical industry is help- 
ing to fight the battle for cheaper and more 
efficient production in the service of the nation. 





gy CENTURIES 


The “Puritan” Watch 
shown on the left above 
is a typical example of mid-seven- 
teenth century craftsmanship, 
By its side is shown a modern precision- 
made wrist watch, typical of those you 
will find at Camerer Conn. Impeccable in 
appearance and exemplary in their 
timekeeping, they are all backed by the 
Camerer Cuss reputation—a reputation 
gained and sustained over a century 
and a half 


FRER CUSS 


"\Makers of Good Clocks & Watches since 1788 
ey... XFORD STREET - LONDON - W.C.I 


Museum 486! 
A sort, Kingsway, W.C.. H68 


















Good watches for 
menfrom £7 10s 
Good watches for 
ladies from £8 15s. 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line, Line 
averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 limes. Box No. 1/- extra, 
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” NOW YOURSELF AND YOUR FRIENDS. A scientific 
delineation of your handwriting will reveal your true 
Fee 10s, 6d Character sketch 5s.—Ropert 

. BCM/Veritas, London, r.C.1. 

and > at Layton’ r 2a, Duke 

(by Manchester Sq.) 


ASONIC London Grand 
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No. 1. Summer, 1947 
Quarterly Review, devoted to sophy, sociology 
criticism and the arts edited by BE ‘RN ARD WALL 
and MANYA HARARI. 36d. Yearly Sub- 


scription 13s. 
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By GEORGI VILLIERS, 8 6d. 
. Catches the reader's att : by a sustained 
+ is mn t pleasure in this t e.—Times 


I iterary Su 


MAZE ‘OF Ju TICE 











By TEWFIK EL HAI -d from the 
Arabic by A. S. EBAN 
Mr. H ’ b r and sard of rough 
e are; Spectator . the best 
living Egyp “ Maze of Fustice”™ 3 
his first 6 r H derfully 
d true wt ail is . There 1 re in at than 
1 nat mone than prot . +. as hap- 
pened with the 1 ury R as happened 
with Dicken orf t humour 
is the only hor of sanity.— Listener 
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THE 
PALACE HOTEL 
BUXTON 


This delightful Derbyshire Hotel has been 

refitted and decorated, and is now open. 

Intending visitors should make early 

enquiries from the Managing Director, 
Mr. J. J. Hewlett. 


Telephone : Buxton Two Thousand. 

















JOIN THE FUR CRUSADE 





“How can any woman wear a trappe jur, knowing 
that every hair on that skin has vibrated with prolonged 
torture?" These were Grey Owl’s words to me. 

Write for le i of Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping 
Campaign which names Furs you need not be ashamed 
to wear, Also ‘tells you how to kill domestic animals 
and poultry humanely. Funds needed for more Advts. 

MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, 


1947 


SyaOne STORIES and ARTICLES ONLY.—1If 
sell your work, send it to the Literary home 
CROMPTON, LTD~ Pan 






‘epostelios RUSHWORTH 

Mali, London, S.W.1 40, Pail 
SOLID Oak Rainwater Butts. also garde 

b flowers or shrubs, various size Ga ~y oo. for 

crazy pav etc.—Caialogue from Batpwick, 52 ‘Grosvena 
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Resident or non-resident 


Enquiries welcomed from all parts 
of the country for cleaning church 
interiors, including carpets, tap- 
estries, and sundries by mobile 
vacuum plant. No interruption of 
regular services. Treatment of 
Death-Watch Beetle and Furniture 
Worm a speciality. 
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ORTRAIT PAINTINGS OF FIVE CENTURIES.— 
collection of portraits dating from the 16th Centu 
to the present day. NoW on view at Hea.'s, 196, Totten- 

bam. Court Road, W.1. 
ECENTLY arrived from the Continent—colour reproe 
ductions of Monet, Cézanne, Rousseau, Rouault, etc.— 
PHornix Gatiery, 38, William IV St., Charing Cross. 
Mon.-Fri,, 9.30-6. 
YETTINGS FOR PICTURES.—A display of pictures in 
settings of antique and modern furnishings—Heav’s, 
196. Tottenham Court Road, ode 
Ss GEORGE'S GALLERY, 81, Grosvenor Street, W.1.— 
= * The Known and Unknown” Paintings by British 
and Continental Artists. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
Maer (PAR. 5700).—Guy Bolton's ‘‘ THE SHELLEY 
STORY.’ Evenings, 7.30; Thur., Sat., 230. 
bt ert ake CITY (A).—Eng. subuties, Progs. 
begin 12.5, 2.45, 5.20 and 8 p.m. Suns. 4.30 and 7,15, 
} @YAL ALBERT HALL 
B.B.C. announces 53rd Season 
HENRY Woop PROMENADE CONCEKIS 
Nightly at 7.30 until Sept. 13 (Sundays excepted). 
Lon 





DON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Conductors : 
Basi CAMERON. Sir Aprian BOovrr. 
Associate Conductor: Sranrorp Robinson 
Tickets: 3/6 to 7/6 at Hal) (Ken 212) and Agents, 
2,000 Promenade (with seating for 440), 2/-, available 
nightly at doors only. 
} OYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 1947-1948 SEASON. 
Saturday, 25th October, at 2.30 p.m.: 
Requiem (Verdi) 
Saturday, 29th November. at 2.30 p.m.: 
Tue Kincpom (Elgar 
Saturday, 20th December at 2.30 and 7.30 p.m.: 
CaRoLs 
Saturday, 3rd January, at 2.30 p.m.: 
Messian (Handel), 
Saturday, 7th February, at 2.30 p.m.: 
Hiawatna (Coleridge-Taylor), 
Ash Wednesday, llth February, at 7.30 p.m.: 
Tue Dream or Gerontius (Elgar). 
Saturday, 6th March, at 2.30 pm.: Sea &ymwrnony 
(Vaughan-Williams): Psatmus Huncaricus (Kodaly). 
Good Friday, 26th March at 2.30 p.m.: 
MESSIAH (Handel) 
Saturday, Ist May, at 2.30 p.m.: 
MAss IN B MINor (Bach) 
THe LonDON SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
Box-office, Royal Albert Hall, now open for sale of 
Season Tickets, which includes all above Concerts except 
Afternoon performance 20th December and the Good Friday 
Messiah Send stamped addressed envelope to Secretary, 
Royal Choral Society, Roya] Albert Hall, S.W.7, for pro- 
spectu or apply at Hall Special Season ticket terms for 
Choral and other Music Societies 
(P.\HEATRICAL Ganpen Parry and Cricxer Maicn at 
Kennington Oval on Sept. 9th. Tickets, stands (res.), 
10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; admission 3s. before the day and 5s. 
on the day. 





LECTURES 

|B fg 43 OF LONDON (UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
Courses).—Over one hundred Courses of Lectures and 
Disc issions in London and the Home Counties—including 
Courses in preparation for University Extension ‘Diplomas 
will start in September Subjects include: History, 
Literature, Economics, Social Studies Biblica) Studies 
International Affairs, Art, Musi Philosophy, Psychology 
Politics, Science and Religion.-_Particulars may be obtained 
from THe Director or ExtrRa-Murat Srupies, University of 

London, Senate House, W.C.1 
“ Wwe wrote Shakespeare?’ Lectures, Debates, Brains 
Trusts offered tree by Tue Suaxesreart Fritow- 
snip. Secretary, 6, Upper Cavendish Avenue, Finchley, N 3. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 
A USstRia and YUGOSLAVIA can now be visited again. 
For particulars of exclusive arrangements for holidays 
in the Austrian Alps (15 days, 33 gns.) or on the glorious 
Dalmatian Coast (45 gns. 16 days) write Fairways & Swin- 
FORD Travet, Dept. G. Parliament Mansions. Abbey Orchard 
Street. S.W.1 Abbey 2214 
| AYSWATER Priv, singie-bed Service Fiat to jet unti 
15th September, with breakfast and dinner, £1 daily. 
Refs. essential.Box 128a A 
] EXHILL-ON-SEA, 2 min sea 1 min. shops and stetion. 
Comfortable Guest House, h. & c. all rooms. Separate 
tables; Lounge. Terms moderate. Vacant September on- 
La ee ure from ‘* Lanars.” 5 Jameson Road, 
exh 
] RIDGE OF ALLAN. STIRLINGSHIRE.—ALLAN WatTER 
Hore,.—Ideai for holidays any season of the year. 
All bedrooms fitted with running water, telephones and 
electric Ores (inclusive). Spacious lounges. Recreation 
room ballroom and billiards rooms. Hard tennis court and 
putting green in lovely grounds. Excelient cuisine. Cour- 
teous service.—Terms on application to ResipgeNt Manacea. 
Phone Bridge of Allan 2293 
Ceram SPA.—Ceni:« for the lovely Cotswolds, 
Idea! for restful holidays Tour centre. etc. For Rat! 
Services enquire at Stations, Offices or Agents. New 
guide and list of events from Dept 14. Town Hall 
YLENT, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Comf. accom., beautiful 
/ garden, on South slopes of Clent Hills. Open all year, 
Veg. and mixed diet Gas fires; garage. Close to anthro- 
posophical centres..-Mas. G. F. Mier, Clent Cottage, Clent, 
nr, Stourbridge, Wores. Tel.; Hagley 2618. 
Pe ssteourns.- BELLE VUE HOTEL (on sea front), 
“directly opposite Pier. Accommodation 100. Excejlent 
Cuisine.—’Phone. 3203. 
NASTBOURNE.—Paying guest received for a short or 
4 long period.—Box 55a. 
| ow Paying guests desired. Comfortabie country house. 
‘4 Hunting, horses kept. Fires, e¢.1., own sitting room, 
Rough shooting, fishing; Bridge. Chdn. welcome Box I3la, 
YOR Txose Neevine a Rest: The comforts of home with- 
out the worry in ideal surroundings Park Piace, 
High Park Road, Ryde. Tele.: 3075 
NORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, 8. DEVON Special 
I winter terms wil prevail] from October, 50 juxuriate 
in the perfection of comfort for which this famous hotel 
has long been noted. Superb situation Every modern 
amenity Fully Licensed A. A. XXXX.—Write terms 
extended visits. Tel. 903/4 
Y RAN HOTEL.—A Golfing Holiday by the sea in one 
Grn The finest hole!s on the Lakeland Coast! Fully 
Hicensed.. Tariff from Manacer Grand Hotel, Grange-over- 
Bands. Tel.: 43! 
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LETTERS to the SPECTATOR 
received recently from TWO 
ADVERTISERS in this column 


No. | 
** | should like to tell you how very successful 
the previous advertisement proved to be. Al- 
together | have had twenty-six bookings and 
many other inquiries from people | could not 
accommodate.’ No. 2 10/8/47 


“ . . | have advertised in several big dailies 
and other weeklies but the results from ‘ The 
Spectator’ have been considerably greater 
than those from all the other papers put 
together."’ 30/7/47 








lcensed.—Waittincuam. Tel.: 


West End 


N.E. of Oxford) is Stuptsr Priory 
Oxrorp, a lovely l6th-century house in beautiful gardens 
and on high ground, with extensive views of unspoilt 
countryside The Priory caters for about twenty-five 
Paying Guests, some permanent, others for long or short 


cies from September 13th. eside 


@ble and well appointed 


Write Mrs. Haw er, Resident Director Tel 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. (continued) 


XMOUTH, 8. Devon.—Pencarwice HoTst. Much sought 
4 after for winter residence on account of the genial 


@tmosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals. Ceat. htg. 
Gas fires and h 


c. all bedrooms. Sunny central posi- 
tion, overlooking sea. Tel. 3307. 


OLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND.—For those who have not 
yet arranged their Holidays our services are availab.e. 


Hotel accommodation of all grades and Travel Details.— 
Henev Attan & Sons (Travet), Lro., 623, Ulster Chambers, 
168, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Lines—Air 


Agents for all Air 

Charters 

at Motorin Tours! —Switzerland, Dolomites, Italy, 
also ** The iterranean Island Fortnight." Glorious 


scenery pun. 2 and especially leisure Ask for illustrated 
booklet. —Lammin Tours, Ltp.. 67, Blenheim Terrace, Lon- 
don, N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321 


ORTH CORNWALL. — Wlisey Down GHotel, near 
Launceston Shesting, Fishiny between Moors and 
Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 
Otterham Station 205 
ORWOOD.—A quiet residentia, Hotel with Deautiful 
gardens of 5 acres within easy access of City and 
bedrooms, excellent chef, awry _— an 
to all floors Fully licensed Terms, from gas 
week.—Miss Granam Mana eres Qicen’s: Hotel hurch 
1 


‘FORD, COTSWOLDS, CHILTERNS AND THE 
THAMES.—Within easy og | distance (7 miles 
JoxTON-Coum-SrTupcer, 





Road. Upper Norwood. 8.E.1 el.: iv 


Centra! heating, log fires. electric light, garage, 


delightful walks, outdoor gamvs, archery, billiards games 
room for children Generous ani interesting meals, home 
Produce and every consideration.—Terms from Prorateroas, 
Stanton St. John, 






PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACK HOTEL.—The play- 
ground of the Highlands The comfort of @ country 
house, the luxury of a modern hotei Golf, Tennis. 


Dancing nightly 


UIET enjoyment, good food, comfortable beds. Simple 
things, but weil done with kindly consideratior lug 


Geanoce, Church Preen, near Shrewsbury 


EIGATE Well-appointed Guest House, beautiful! sur- 

roundings excellent centre for coast and London 

ul Garui e Rooms, = fires, fitted basins, now 

ay ie from 4) gns. cmped envelope.—Oasnurst 

Guest Howse Somers Road, Reig gate. Tel.: 2632 

‘ALCOMBE., 8S. DEVON. TIDES REACH HOT 
Enjoys the fatrest view in a.) lovely Devon v 

B @ delightful sandy 

cove Own boats, bathing floats Refreshingly comfort- 
Good meals.—Te 288. 

ee TE RALEGH HOTEL near Exeter.—A small 

country house hotel de luxe in extensive —- 











within a few miles of the loveliest coastline 
Devon Old-time courtesy and service. } 


heating in all rooms Fresh vegetables and “fruit 
from the garden s. Own poultry T.T. milk. we = 
4s ‘ > 





B route Tel. Whimple 322 The hotel also rs 
were and comfortable accommodation for the win at 
moderate price 
St. IVES, Cornwa TRELOYHAN MANOR Hote Fully 
booked to 6th September “. = aon tifully 
+ vnted and moderniy equipped r in 





acres lovely grounds right beside the. sea 
: 240 
AN ann) ay Last minute vacancy, party Sweden, 
~ > a... iz. 29-Sept. 14 Also Septemt er parties, 
i *hone 






























“HOTELS 


Personally and independently 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


"I am part of all that 1 bave met.”’ 

Copies of the 1947 edition of my hardy annual 
"Let's Halt Awhile"’ are mow available at leading 
booksellers.  Profusely illustrated it describes some 
450 of the really good botels of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Im case of difficulty, copies can be obtained 
post free 6/6, from Ashley Courtenay, Lid., Halifax 
House, Castle Street, Oxford, 


BOURNEMOUTH. HAZELWOOD HOTEL, Christ- 
church Road A pleasing, charming, and modernly 
equipped hotei where the coming winter can have no 
terror for visitors Very conveniently situated for 
buses, cinemas, shops, churches and the East Cliff. 
Lift, liberal catering Garden view, overlooking the 
pines. Tel.: 

BOURNEMOUTH. THE WHITEHALL HOTEL, with 
priva-e entrance to the Central Gardens, occupies a 
quiet position within .wo minutes of sea and shops. 
Resident Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has a flair for 
providing good fare and a friendly environment. 


Litt. Book now for Autumn and Winter months. 
Tel. Bournemo ‘h 17155 
BRAMBER. ST. MARY'S HOTEL A house of 


history, a home of comfort, character and modern 
appointments. A place where you are made welcome 
irrespective of age. Home cooking and fresh garden 
produce is yet another feature Convenient to 
Brighton, 11, miles. Terms from 5 gns. Write Miss 
D. Ellis 

BRANCASTER, Norfolk. THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL 
Adjoining the Royal West Norfolk Golf Club, and 
wittin easy reach of Hunstanton, offers individual 
golfers and golfing societies looking tor a late summer 
holiday a grand “ card,” plus tennis, riding, swimming, 
sailing, dancing Tel Brancaster 17 

BRIGHTON King's Cliff. STEYNING MANSIONS 
Unique comfort and excellent cuisine Sea Front 
Every room has own private bathroom “en suite,” 
GPO Telephone. wireless and electric fire Fully 
licensed Lift Garage Tel:. 2589 

CHIPPING CAMPDEN, GLOS. COTSWOLD HOUSE 
HOTEL (Licensed) If you have no home and are 
not wedded to the life of a big town you can live 
well in this comfortable Cotswold house, close by the 
essential shops. Terms from 5 gns 

EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL You can pay 
less elsewhere but you will not fare better, for at 
this hotel on the front, and in the front rank, the 
aim of the Directorate is the provision of the best 
Consequently the Seaview has become famed for its 
Catering, Cellar Comfort and Courtesy Telephone 
Eastbourne 4870. three lines 

EAST WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN HOTEL 
A well-appointed hotel of distinction and charm 
Beautifully situated on own foreshore facing South. 
Lovely sands Running water and telephones all bed- 
rooms Club licence Tel West Wittering 3228 
EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL ** The 
Gateway to the West.” A beautiful old eighteenth 
century coaching house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed with the relics of a more leisured 
age yet replete with every modern amenity Well 
appointed bedrooms Restaurant Cocktail Lounge 
and Lift R.A.C A.A Telephone 4071-2, 

Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD COUNTRY HOUSE 
HOTEL. A house of distinction set in a beautiful park 
and commanding a panorama of unparalled loveliness, 
three miles from the sea and eight from historic 
Exeter A home of character where the one aim of the 
resident directors is your comfort If you are seeking 
summer sun autumn leaves or winter warmth, write 
N. A. Collard for tails Summer terms from 
8 ens. Tel.: Exmouth 30 
FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL Facing full South 
Delightful gardens, terracing to sea shore 200 bed- 































HINTON (THE NEW FOREST) 
CHURCH. EAST CLOSE HOTEL. ‘For CHRIST. 
recreation As a centre for the coastline resee 
from Bournemouth to Milford-on-Sea this may t 
your solution. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. BATH HOTEL Now unde 
the personal direction of Lt.-Col and Mrs 
Russell-Hay (of Overtons famous Rest ~- 
Victoria London) Completely modernised ‘, ‘ca 
redecorated Catering of a high order Full 
licensed ana well stocked cellar. Tel 2721 ’ 
LYNDHUReT. PARK HILL HOTEL hi ut! 
Situated Country House I mile rom Lyndht urst 2 
now open under the personal  divecti on of Cdlonel a. 
Mrs. Hargreaves, vho also own Cot swold House Hotel 
Chipping Campden. The choice is yours, New Forest 
or Cotswu.d hoiiday this year ? 
LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL. What is your pleasure ? 
A cove for a bathe? Sea or river fishing ? Riding 
= Exmoo. ? Good food? A cheery Cocktail Bar? 
ancing ? Then write to this a. Situated hotel 
on details. Manager: M. F. Bird : Lynton 3236. 
ATLOCK. SMEDLEY'’S, GREAT BR 
GREATES1 HYDRO Health is everything ——_e 
and medica. skill combine to make amends for the 
— sy ov a troubled age. For further details 
) ~ , e Secretarv, Smediey’s Hydro, Matlock, 
MINEHEAD. NORTHFIELD. A sevente 
beautifully appointed hotel, where the Resident Goan 
aim at the highest standards of Catering and Comfort. 
With Exmoor as the background and the Sea its foot- 
Stool, a full catalogue of out-of-door pursuits is 
Offe.ed. From 7 guineas. Tel.: 864 


Milton Damerel, N. DEVON. WOODFO 

HOTEL Ideal centre for Devon and (eg 
miles of good trout fishing. Every comfort H. and 
Cc in alt bedrooms Residential Licence From 
¢ guineas. Telephone: Milton Damerel 252 
MULLION COVE HOTEL, 8. CORNWALL. The 
Granceur of the Cliffs, the Anc tent Villages and 
Lovely Valleys of Cornwall Excellent Cuisine. The 
only Licensed Hotel on the Mullion Coast Vi-Spring 
beds Clif Walk: Gut, Fishing. Write Resident 
Director Phone. Muilion 328 
NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL 
Situated luxury Hotel A sea view from every room 
Fully licensed Cocktail Bar Dancing nightly to 
ay ao London bands Surf Bathing Adjoining 
solf Course Tennis Covr 2 

Tel: Neon — Covrts Terms from 12 gns. 


Magnificently 





PULBOROUGH Sussex CHEQUERS ual com- 
fort. old-world charm Delightful su location 
C.H. log fires etc.—really warm in Winter Farm 


and garden produce, varied and appetising meals 
(invariably commended) Excellent golf riding 
fish.ng; lovely walks 1 hr. London, nr. Station. 
Licensed. Tel.: Pulborough 86 

ST. MAWES, CORNWALL. IDLE ROCKS HOTEL 
(Opposite Falmouth) On water's edge, facing South 
Private Baths Danciag Good Continent 





French atmosphere Plenty of spirits 
wines Sunniest and warmest spot 
Yachtsmen's paradise Good sailing 


bathing Apply direct (St. Mawes 5 
Ltd., 185, Dorset House, N.W.1 ( Welbech 
SANDOWN, 1.0.W. OCEAN HOTEL 
water's edge Over 100 Bedrooms 
Cocktaii Bar an.; Regency Bar Dar 
to famous London aAands Excellent 
comfort Tel.: Sandown 500 
SANDWICH BELL HOTEL Now open 
for the Royal st George’s and Princes 
Telephone: Sandwich 277. Trust Houses, Limi 
SIDWOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL This sunny positioned 
family hote! derequisitioned at last, just re-opened 
afte: decorating As before it will be under the 
persona: direction of Mrs S. Sanders, thus comfort 
and good catering is assured Terms from £7.7.0. 
T= 90 
NR TENBY, SAUNDERSFOOT. ST BRIDES 
A floral paradise in that “little England of 
Wales "'—Pembrokesnir* Wonderful sands, beautiful 
Scenery miid climate An hotel rull of sunst ne and 
Satisfaction. Particularly suited for your fa id 
or for Autumn and Winter residence (speciA 
terms) Tel Saun ‘erscoot 4 
THURLESTONE, S. DEVON. THURLESTONE HOTEL 
First-class fully licensed seaside country hotel Over 
100 »edrooms fittea with hot and — L, I 
and Post Office telephones iol n 
badminton billiards Tel 
TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL For Winter 
No sea to cross no currency restrictions ny 
bedroom with a Riviera v Good food and wine 



























































Kensington 091 ; ) hy nas Or on ~ 4 : 
— rtuni rooms, hot and cold sea water baths, bal squash ir pre-war staff to serve you Harry 
St = ‘AND. a ‘Last | yg + al = rackets courts w - vita-glass sun lounge. 21 tennis | Evans and his Band » enterta you Ask Mr and 
vetore the } . fay tour ng courts, billiards oquet, putting Reduced terms | Mrs S. R. Paul, General Managers, to qu you 
a . sees. and 10 days during off-season “Tel lephone: Felixstowe 221 Tol.: 2234 
ame car for san ir FOLKESTONE THt LYNDHURST HOTEL for | | pape WELLS SPA HOTEL Face 
ir jing hotels, food Holidays and Residence Winter Re sidential Special | South ar the Sun ft. up in 6 0 
ex Full details Terms from 44 to & guineas 70 Bedrooms, all with La miles from 
h and Box Spring Beds. 7 Lounges. Lift. | Lice First-class 
1 large ; Wor position in large Pr vate Gardens on The | and _ Free » owr 
Wint rts Leas ig Brochure on application. You'll | urse I 1911 Fr t 
eason en find ev r urst A REALLY WESTWARD ae ? THE DORMY HOU SE HOTEL 
n ALLIS ha.et GOOD HOTEL. Telep! Ad al North Devon Golf Ch f 
hateau d’Oex | Mod 1 ~ | é able mt 
D HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye, has now re- oe. HASTNSS. © arRLJOMT LODGE HOTEL. aan ” ae aM 
2 ft . mM tal and Susse wr é | m K visior ’ i M 
i G _ food ott bed a warm hotel > 650ft above sea level. Plenty sle Till e Telephone Nort! 
4 water mn ever edro , + ‘ nor > 
RIDGES HOTEL, near Tavistocs, Dartmoor.— r Sea bathing and golf ie - a WYE VALLEY. wo you know & e? 
= % , Certainly! Beautif tuated Cocktall Ba rs, Mr. and Mrs ye e green hil ed 
ered and so warm and comfortable. Roaring log w. cE. S. B fores ck-and-w 5 { 
heat throughout. . Excellent meals HIND’ - shiliptOORLANDS. HOTEL. A first-class | TON Ot ear I 7 miles fron ve 
of 60 s. Riding ables, fsl gh hotel Now open. Com- | recet been opened a country house ho er 
and |! é Fully | d Te e- fortably f ied bedresme wi Post Office telephone par ars gladly nt country vers Write ¢ B 
acres of ¢ nds Hard tennis cour Restaura 
Wi) AY . _ RS RESTAURANT AND CAFE c 2N TINEN- open to non-residents Bracing and »vely tuatior YARMOUTH. nd AL = OTEL Now oper I ard 
20. GRANVILLE PLact OrcuarD Start wt Good electri. train service to Haslemere Te Hina bookit h Limited, 81, P ily, 
™ ~ 5125. Open from Noon ti 0 pm nenes head 733 : W 4 Telephone "Gr Svenor 1846 
rnoon Teas Dinner cha $ i.xcellent 
eontl nental ¢ ne and f wn bakery 
Tables bookable for dinners 
York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed Great Britain by Sr. Cuements Press, Ltp 





cond-class mail matter at the New 
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Tus Specrator, LTov., at its offices, 99 Gower St., 


London, W.C.1 Friday, August 22, 1947. 














